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19 = , RECAPTURE OF BRUNETE BY THE REBELS HAS 
’ 4 ACK IN FULL CRY 115 ; 
a temporarily dashed the Loyalists’ high hopes of lifting 
; r "ARDST — 1 4 : Peis d é Q 
sk IS A YARDSTICK ° the siege of Madrid. Although it is too soon to say 
LETTER TO THE MIDDLE CLASS 117. _— whether the rebel gains have been worth the fearful price 
+} , 7) , ; ' yr 3 n p t 
te as ee yat has been paid for them, any loss of ground 1s bound 
STEEL, LITTLE STEEL, AND THE C. I. O. % eamtee. hee eee. 
to be disappointing after the early promise of the govern 
njamin Stolberg ; . 
jamin Stolberg o ment’s offensive. Madrid has made no secret of its sur- 
: VELT’S DEFEAT-_THE INSIDE STORY prise at the strength of the insurgent counter-offensive 
—a a. 192 The strengthened Loyalist armies have been faced by new 
rt S. Allen 12 : 
1 up contingents 0’ Moors and Italians, and have had to con 
r - - , di denies g 
1D VS. ITALY IN PALESTINE tend with large fleets of the most modern aircraft, such 
"9 tbert Solow 125 as were not in the rebels’ hands even a few wecks ago 
5 : _ ry - ~~ Vhile Engl ; > ive « i CC | iD! Vv 
WILL EUROPE GO TO WAR? by Ludwig Lore 12 W hile England and France have debated the advisability 
: of sending supplies, the fascist countries have poured in 
N WHO CHASES AMBULANCES? by Loren Miller 129 millions of dollars’ worth of munitions for what they 
‘ a ; believed would be the final drive on Madrid. In the hope 
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THE KILLING OF SOME FIFTY JAPANESE 
Embassy guards at the southwest gate of Peiping by 
Chinese troops defending the city has again brought North 
China to the brink of war. For a few days it seemed as if 
Nanking would quietly accept the terms of surrender 
forced upon General Sung Cheh-yuan by the Japanese. 
But subsequent developments illustrate the marked differ 
ence between the present-day political atmosphere in 
China and that which existed at the time of the notorious 
Tangku truce in 1933. Despite General Sung’s orders, 
members of the 30th and 37th divisions refused to with- 
draw from their positions in the vicinity of Peiping, 
while Nanking dispatched Hsiung Pin, vice-chief of its 
general staff, to bolster the morale of the anti-Japanese 
officers of these divisions. Further reinforcements from 
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the central government continued to pour into southern cf that sort the New Deal and all its works 

Hopei to match the huge Japanese reinforcements from __ real issue. Only a desperate belief that Roosevcl 

Korea and Japan. Heedless of these obvious storm larity is on the wane could induce the local R 

warnings, the Japanese continued their provocative tactics. | machine to jettison La Guardia, as they now s« 

After the Sung agreement had been reached, they shelled to do, and merge their forces with the anti-N IM Dies | 
the Wanping barracks west of Peiping, inflicting heavy Democrats of Tammany. With such a line-up in | of § 
damage, and staged an impressive aerial display over the and such an issue at stake, La Guardia has ev igi 


i 


Amer: 

IDS or} 
eterar 
not 


ity. A fev rys later Japanes by ines bombed Chinese to whatever aid Washington can afford 
. no triway | Jeynie TaY ] t uy r , 

barracks at Langfang, midway be en Peiping and Hien v THE AC 
legal ing 


sin, and additional Japanes troops were illegall 1 
Peace is still possible if China will 


y 


ALABAMA’S ACTION IN FREEING FOUR 
nine defendants in the Scottsboro case came 
news after six and a half years of seemingly 
strugeg obtain elementary justice in the 
The im ¢ of the victory may be jud 
WHEN SENATOR NYE CALLS THE LABOR the fact that it has been only a few days sinc 
Relations Board ; O. adjunct, and when Repre announced its determination to demand the deat 
Nspiring with commu for all but one of the Negroes. But the batt 
ither set of charges half won. One of the defendants, Clarenx € Nor 
wer to Senator Nye under sentence of death; another, Andy Wrig 
| by a nincty-nine-year sentence; while two of 
Haywood Patterson and Andy Weems, face s 
irs’ imprisonment. Ozie Powell was clear 
charge of 
ittact n Deput 


tice, Alabama's position ts evci 


< 


| 
The evidence against the four 
h 


identical with that against thos« 
sisting solely of the unsupport 
his munitions investiga- dictory, testimony of Victoria Price 
Rankin, a repute |ib- rumors have been heard of a comprom: 
il worries t] free the boys on terms which would save the f 
Alabama authorities. But the final outcome 
appear to have resulted from any such bargair 
demands that the fight be continued until the 
Alabama not only frees all of the Negroes | 
some amends for their six and a half years in pr 
SAD MISTAKE TO THINK OF 
iyoralty fight among New York Demo r 
between New Dealers and anti-New THE NAZI TALENT FOR MAKING ENEMI 
there is no question about the bitter been getting a pretty thorough workout in the 
ind of Candidate Copeland and his Tam States in the past few weeks. When the America: 
many backers, it is the sheerest effrontery for the other ites manage to draw sparks from the Veterans of 
Democratic leaders to offer Grover Whalen as a pro- Wars and the American Legion, they are getting 
istration progressive. At best the intra-party battle |= And when they provoke the labor-baiting Repr« 


between those who feel that Dies of Texas into demanding an investigation 


d for Tammany by an alli “un-American” activities, they may be said 
rty League reactionarics rived. The starting point of the inquiry woul 
more hope in lending lip- Nazi camps. Foremost among these camps, nov 
nin return for the pow ful support one in number, is Nordland, at Andover, N. | 
It is important that such support by the German-American Bund and the weekly 
Dr. Copeland piping T um heiling, parading, saluting, and general swastika 
is more appalling than with beer and gymnastics on the side. Appar 
nt is hardly strong enough weck-enders don’t know where to stop, for feelit 
nomination, much less win an Jersey countryside is running high. August K 
James J. Dooling will state leader of the Bund, even accuses the Legion 
undidacy still further. The ning an invasion of Nordland. In his simple 
three-way affair, with Herr Klapprott warns: “If there is going to be ai 
Flynt ley Democrats, La Guardia for ical action by any of these private organizatio: 
and Copeland for an impending alliance would not get away alive.” We can hardly be a 
Republicans and Tammany Hall. In a batth siding with the Legion in its periodic outburst 
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Americanism,” but when it comes to foreign military 





ups Organizing in this country, we can only support 





terans’ demand for a genuine investigation. By that 





not mean a sweeping heresy hunt, such as we fear 
Mr. Dies has in mind, but a realistic inquiry conducted by 
of Senator Borah’s caliber. 


> 
ACTION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ng the buck to the League of Nations in the mat 
he Palestine partition plan suggests that it will be 


lly modified before adoption. Since the pressur« 


2 the plan has come primarily from the Jews, it i 
that the territorial lines will be altered to their 
Fear of Italian influence over the Arabs 1 
1 to readjustments further protecting Suez 
rom attack by the new Arab state. It 1s significant 
r. that in the welter of discussion over the R | 
n’s report no one has come forth with 
ve proposal which has the sl htest prospect of 

For Jews and Arabs alike, the only pract 

re has b I that of obtains S many 

s possible in their favor. From tl tand] t 
t justice, tl lelay in the final decision might 
icome as a means of obtainir Y necessary 

the prograr ictually, however, each weck t! 
bated only intensifies the bitterness on all 
es the danger of ser outbreaks 


RATULATIONS ARE BEING HEAPED ON 
s A. P. Herbert, the English humorist 


1ou 
ist who came to the House of Commons on a 


form platform and who stuck to his bill until 
a 
C 


n melted and public opinion swung to his si 


government support and against the resistance 


ent suy 
irch the bill slowly made its way through the 
; and the Lords, emerging slightly battered and 
1 but still a reform. By adding other grounds 
storic single ground of adul 

sreatly reduce the practice of collusion and false 
which had developed into a major trade under 
ode. Under Mr. Herbert's bill as passed, divorce 
granted for desertion over a period of at least 
irs without cause, for cruelty, and under certain 
ns for incurable insanity. It is easy to lament 
us Operations performed on the measure in the 
f Lords, but its final terms mark so striking an 
not only over previous English law but over pr 


practice in most of the United States that it 





the general enthusiasm with which it has been 

*« 
PRESIDENT MANUEL QUEZON’'S HINT THAT 
: imonwealth might welcome a substitute for the 
McDufhe Act has been interpreted in many 
Cir is proof that the Filipinos do not really want 
Mi lence. A close reading of Quezon’s statement 







ms 





the falsity of this interpretation. His objections 





to the present status are based not on the pitfalls of self 





tule, or even on the “Japanese menace,’ but on ¢ fact 
that Congress has made a half-dozen alterations in the 
terms of the Independence Act, all of the ifavorab 
to the Filipinos. Quezon’s remedy against a continuat 
of these arbitrary and unfair changes is not a prolongation 
of American rule, as was suggested in the Scripps- Howard 
press, but the granting of immediate independence. Under 
the present arrangements the Filipinos 1 1 that they are 
suffering many, if not most f tl ( 
vantages of independence without hay t £ 
ot complete self-rule. If Congr wa f 
its solicitude for t Kil | t 1 of | 
motivated primarily by a f | 
ts, it would I Q 
full ft f | 
r 7 bd . ’ 
lhe Pack in Full Cry 

HI f 

b] New D | tl far suffered. There 

can be no flinching fr that fact, either by 
the Pr rter I 
SOC Ol { Mtl I lar-f i 
neverth lude his. We ar vare t pal 
feeling of t of the p b] includ I f | 
one of relief at tl ng of a bitter fruit tt 
gle. But a lifts of ter is not th tion 
of difficulties. Perhaps we are bleary h 
reading of Senatorial stat ts and edit lf 
but the outstanding thing our eye counter they sur 
vey the national scene 1s the react ry | full cry 
ifter the New Deal And the tast blood not 
likely to slew them up in the pursuit f their quarry 

To be re, there is a br how of rd both 

sides. Jack Garner, treason or no tr is back in the 
councils. Eu Burke of Nebraska Pr ntial 
handshake with special warmth. Ever re there 1s for 
giveness and gentlemen crying Pea But 
there is no peace When President R t talks of 
having partially achieved the objective of court reform 
through the changed tenor of the court's recent decisions, 
he is only putting the best face p on |} feat 
We agree with Mr. Allen, in his art elsewhere in thi 
issue, that Mr. Roosevelt is by no m thr th 
court reform—not court reform in the s« f the 
shotgun liberalism of the recent d nor the purely 
procedural “reform” that 1s now being discussed, but 
in the sense of making the court respor to the nat 
will without going through a major titutional cr 
each tirne. It is true that something | been gained 
by the court's change of heart; and that t judg vil] 
think twice in the near future before th 1 late 


another important New Deal m 


easure. But the real gai 


thus far lies not in the liberalization of the court but 


in the education of mass opinios 


class pressure brought against 


that the common man knows a 


once knew of the role the cor 





rogram which ha n held up in the 


p 
log-jam, the prospect 1s one to arouse d 
Undoubtedly there will good dea! 
struct 

harmon 

risk th constructive’ legislation will 
b« nainly d tory wi it 1S not actually harmful. 
lministration program is whittled 
down to a shadow of its former self, it still leaves 
certain measu ought not to be held over for 


another session. Our own seven point program, modest 


enough from a progressive standpoint, would run some- 


what as follows: an adequate Black-Connery wags ;-and- 


hours bill: an adequate 


farm program to replace the 
AAA, including a 1-tenancy measure: 
housing bill; the 1 is proposal for a network of 


an adequate 
T.V.A.’s to deal with the problem of conservation and 
electric por igging the loopholes in the tax 


laws; an nching bill; and a bill reconsidering our 


1 


neutralit licy in the ght of developments in Spain 


ind Chin ist Janua when Congress first convened, 
1 fourteen-point program for 
in mid-summer, with every 
side of adjournment, we know 
lf rations. But we realize that 
ited above stand little 
loophole bill may go 
‘arm-tenancy act scem 

a form that drastically 

behind both; th 


as it 18S NOW, Sta 


against the opposition ot big 


» expect the Norris pro 
] 


tility imterests; as for 

ss split between Scc- 
neressional com 

lit which ts likely to doom 
in this field; an anti-lynching 
showing it made last 

1 rider to tie McCarran 
chance of passage; finally, 
as a revision 

the 

Wa hingt n 


} 11 


Undoubtedly 


hambles today 

idjournment will win the day. But 
adjournment is only the rhetoric to conceal the : 
of the New Deal program. The biggest drive today is 
the drive to take the country off the New Deal standard 
The New York Herald Tribune tells Congress, editorially, 
that it has just ts 
Wagner Act; the second is to adjourn and go home. A 


ibotagins 


y 
~ 


vo more mandates: one ts to revise the 


Boston paper last week ran the alarmist headline that 
Mr. Roosevelt actually meant to go on with the New 


Deal. Walter Lippmann’s new crusade ts against the Black- 


The NAT 
Connery bill. Amos Pinchot’s latest open letter 
President is important only as a sign of what is hap; 
It links the Black-Connery labor-standards bill 
government reorganization proposal along 
court bill as dictatorial measures. One letter ret 
Mr. Pinchot to write, and we know he will 
a letter pointing out that if Mr. Roosevelt does 1 
the lead in revising the Wagner Act, it will bo 
he and John Lewis are planning to divide the 
into two dictatorship satrapies. 

We have said from the beginning that more 
volved in the opposition to the court bill than t! 
bill itself. We believe our analysis is being prov 
Exactly the same forces that started the cry aga 
court bill are now starting the cry against the \\ 
Act and against further extension of the New 
These forces are reactionary, but already, as 
court proposal, they are being joined by so-called 
als.’ Senator Wheeler's success in leading the lig! 
liberal troops against the President while the h 
actionary batteries stayed in the rear 1s sure to invit« 
cation. Thus Senator Gerald Nye, whose reputat 
liberal is chiefly based on his munitions investigation 
to be aching for a chance to become the Whe 
the anti-labor drive. His attack on the Labor R 
Board as a partisan body is so patently false in t 
of the restraint and integrity the board has sho 
it is best explained as a shrewd attempt to exploit a 
business and middle-class sentiment. After the “‘| 
spokesman appears, the other steps are sure to fo 
section of the Democrats split off from the rest 
party on the new issue. Maneuverings and betray 
on, engineered by the Garners and others. The 
papers join the chase in full force. So does the ¢ 
church. Charges of dictatorships (or communis 
leveled against Mr. Roosevelt (or Mr. Lewis). A 1 
class hysteria is built up. A new united front is f 
in which the “liberals” do the talking, mu 
“leagues” prepare letters and telegrams—and thc 
League stays in the background. 

Thus a new formula is evolved for breaking | 
sive legislation, very similar to the Mohawk 
Johnstown formula for breaking strikes. Its su 
the court fight means that it will be tried aga 
again. And the only thing that can meet it is 


organization and more education 


What Is a Yardstick ‘ 


HE course of a true T.V.A. does not run 
Two winters ago there was the question 
stitutionality. Last winter there was a Mor 
Repeated! 
T.V.A.’s path has been blocked by propagand 
snarled up with court injunctions. Now there 1s 


Capulet feud among the directors. 


T.V.A. tangle for conservative rejoicing: Congr 


friends of the T.V.A., headed by Representative R 


of Mississippi, have become alarmed over the pr 


‘ - 
kK 
Aaa 
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t to sell T.V.A. power to the Arkansas Power and 
Company (yes, the Harvey Couch outfit) without 
i 
for resale rates. The Rankin group of 
Congressmen held a meeting last weck in Wash 


ring@-stick is provided by 









lienth 


erilled Mr. Li 
t’’ of the yardstick principle. 


i 


} hich they 
C Which thcy 


1 


h raises the question: Just what is a yar Ist 


power? Does it mean, as some members of tl 


group take it to mean, control by the T.V.A 
contracts with pris ite utility companies ver 
ile rate of electric power? Or is it broader 


it 
essence of the yardstick lies in the fact that it 1 
What is being measured 
is private-utilty rates for electric power, and t 
""\V.A. rates. There are 
, three broad courses open for dealing with el: 


ng to measure by 
} 


wer. One is complete nationalization, and it is th 
favor in the long run. A second is public regula 
private-utility rates. This is essentially the course 
id been followed before the advent of the T.V.A 
ve sought to regulate utilities through our state 
service commissions, operating on the principle 
ty rates are to be fixed at the point where they 
return 
To determine what that 


ld the companies a fair on some mythical 
ilue”” of their properties. 
ilue’”’ is, we have had to appeal over the heads of 
commissions to the courts. And the courts, de- 
remark of Justice Stone that they “have been 
1 into the most speculative undertaking imposed 
em in the entire history of English jurisprudence,” 
most uniformly given the benefit of all doubts to 
lities. 
s to remedy this situation that the T.V.A. and its 

k policy were inaugurated. Very simply put, the 
k idea is that any region, state, or local community 
generating and distributing power to its citizens 
a means of comparison with the private-utility 

ind thus force them down. Reliance is thus placed 

n regulation by state commissions, in the field of 
ent, but upon government example and compett- 
the economic field itself. 

; the contract with the Arkansas Light and Power 
1y is not a violation of the yardstick but falls out- 
The government needed some money and had 
wer waiting about unused because court injunc- 
ve tied up the contracts it has made with munici- 
n the T.V.A. area. It therefore proposes to sell 
ised power on a five-year contract to the Arkansas 

which operates outside the T.V.A. area. Thus 

V.A. will $3,000,000 for 
that is, power which is made available to the 


receive “secondary” 
; company for 300 days a year, at times selected 
lr. V. A. in such a way as not to interfere with 
k load. 
in see nothing wrong with this contract as it 
It does not violate the yardstick principle as that 
has been stated in Senator Norris's early 
and in President Roosevelt's famous Portland 
the 1932 campaign. It is a stop-gap revenue 
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the T.V.A princy let 


Open Letter to the 
Middle Class 


OU have r cently recei\ thr 1oh the pag Ss of 
thirty newspapers in twenty-two cit a full-page 
communication from the Citizens National Com 


Johnstown 


a concept dear to Ameri 


mittee, with headquarters in 
It was headed Common Sense, 


cans; and it appealed to your deepest feelings and con 
victions. It spoke of protecting the “in lividual citizen 
t advocated a “peaceful solution t 


in his legal rights’; 

the present industrial strife,” a phrase that 
1 

» killings: it 


quoted the Constitution, a document of noble w 


to your ears after the horror of the Chi 
rds from 


above 


which even citizens committees rote: 
all. it defended the 
phrase that must have gone straight to the heart of every 


st a 


are 


] 


‘constitutional right to work,” a 


man who earns his bread and has at some time | 
job. 
But 


to con 


Altogether it was high-sounding and persuasive 


did you notice that this pronouncement, devoted 
in which it 


of 


stitutional rights, ended with a resolution 
was proposed that citizens take law enforcement out 
the hands of duly elected officials im the sami 
Constitution? 

The communication was signed by the Citizens Nation 


} 
al Committee; it was in reality a letter from Big Busines: 


_ 
_ 


to the middle class: and it was designe your 
sympathy away from the working population of thi 
country which has dared at Jast to demand a livin; ip 


and to claim its share of wealth and 
industrial This letter you 
was suavely written because Big Business cor 
services of such letter writers as John Price Jones; it ap- 


power 


i 


empire. 


peared in the most respectable organs of public opint 


because Big Business can afford to pay the high adver 


tising rates of newspapers like the New York 77m, It 
appealed brazenly to your dearest convictions because Big 
Business does not scruple to exploit the be tradi 
tions of men and nations if by so doing it can preserve 
or increase its own power. 

The proclamation of the Citizens National ¢ I tee 


But it was formed in 
Bethlehe 
which has declared unremitting war on unions. It 
to hide its track 
are strong indications that its expenses have been 
written by Bethlehem and E. T. Weir and other inde 


declarcs that it is not anti-union 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, a company town of 
Steel, 
has been careful, of course but there 


un lc [- 
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pe ndent business men. The men who appear as its officers 


ire, most of them, small fry but dangerous. For example: 

Ihe Reverend John H. Stanton is a fanatic red-baiter 
Lawrence W. Campbell, secretary of the Citizens Nation- 
al Committee, is also secretary of the Johnstown Chamber 
of Commerce, and Johnstown is a company town. H¢ 
hates aliens, unions, and “reds."" George C. Rutledge ts 
with the Johnstown Bank and Trust Company. Rembert 
G. Smith is a reactionary of long standing. He took 
an active part in the National Conference of Clergymen 
and Laymen at Asheville, North Carolina, a year ago 
he is associated with Gerald Winrod, anti-Semite and 
editor of the Defender, a pro-Nazi publication in Wichita, 
Kansas. Ormsby McHarg 1s a regular right Republican. 

One of the important people behind the scenes, John 
Price Jones, does not deign to sign the advertisement 
but his connection with the movement was established in 
a dispatch from F. Raymond Daniell of the New York 
Times, when he visited Johnstown. Now let us look at 
Mr. Jones's other connections. He is a member of the 
firm of Thornley and Jones. Mr. Jones has had much 
more publicity than Mr. Thornley, but who is George H 
Thornley? He ts, for one thing, one of the closest friends 


of Henry Ford. He was formerly vice president of N. W 


Ayer, one of our most “patriotic” advertising agencies, 
nd hat position he handled the Ford account. Is 
there any reason to doubt that Mr. Thornley, like Mr 
Jones interested in saving America from the C.I.O 
ind that he could easily enlist his friend Mr. Ford in such 
1 worthy pr t 
So 1 for tl mmittee’s background and motiva 
tion. So much for its claim that tt is not anti-union, t! 
it believes in the right to strike. In another section of its 
letter to t expressly declares that it is not a vigilant 
mmitt but in its resolution in the very same 
I lain that 
WHEREA hav irisen he n in no 
uf ( iuthoriti to | 
! 
PHEREFORI An n citizens we feel it 
ri { le ors Z Mf 
f ind protect tl 
it | n taken from A 
Y ONC! Is 
| lantism in its simplest and most vici 
form, and when we recall that the word ‘certain’ was 1n 
erted in t first clause only after a furious debate at 
the 1 ting - CN. MM realize the full impli i 
t f » resolut 
Surely li realize by now that the committ 
ippeal for t nstitutional right to work” ts of the 
ame strip ts defense of the “right to strike This 
phrase is in fact the man pring of the C.N.¢ trap to 
catch middle-cl men and women of good will and us 
them for its own ends. There ts no such thing as the 
mnstitutional right to work bourgeois capitalism pri 


vides for no such working-class right. Our Constitution 


does prov de for the protection of life and liberty, and to 
the American worker that can have only one real meaning 
the right to a decent and secure living in the industrial 


The NAT! 


plenty he has helped to create. It is that right 
organized labor, under the banner of the C.I.O., 
fighting to obtain. It is that right which the C.N ¢ 
the forces behind it are determined to drown in 
ganda and in blood whenever necessary. They 
their side the Liberty League, the National Civic |} 
tion (whose own plan of “law and order” for A 
we shall refer to specifically in a later issue), the 


lican Party, the pro-Nazi groups—in a word 
reactionary in America. They work through, becau 
influence, chambers of commerce, editors of news; 
and city officials. For a vivid example of how thi 
trol officeholders, read carefully the testimony of 
of Police Switter of Massillon, Ohio, before the Nat 
Labor Relations Board. They will work through la 
order leagues, such as were represented in the Joh: 
meetings. They will, above all, woo you, the midd! 

And the middle class? Economically weak, pi 
important in a transition period, you stand betwee: 
tory capital on the one hand and aspiring labor 
other. Which is your enemy? The Citizens N 
Committee will assure you in expensive ads writt 
expensive publicity men that labor “‘threatens’’ yi 
who forecloses your mortgage, or forces the loca! 
town banker to foreclose it? If you are a doctor, a 
a real-estate man, a storekeeper, who is it that cut 
throws your neighbors out of work, and reduces 
come, though corporation profits soar? Who r 
town? And do you think it would be better or 
the workers in your town, through unionization 
have an organized voice in the way it is run? \W 
more likely to have genuine regard for human 
a corporation striving to retain its power, or an or: 
tion of ordinary men and women secking decent 
a better life, a future of security and culture f 
families? 

In Germany and Italy, capitalism, crooning tl 
phrases of the right to work, of justice, and of f 
has led the middle class into a trap of economic 
and political degradation, without rights and 
hope. We abjure sensationalism, but it is our fir 
viction that the advertisement of the C.N.C., t] 
letter from Big Business to the middle class, is | 
insidious music of fascism in America. Follow it 
will lead you imperceptibly into political silenc 
you cannot even discuss with the workers who 
your fellow-victims what might have been. Th 
class can save itself only by joining its strength w 
of labor to fight every trespass upon free spc 
the right to organize and strike, every threat to « 
the law when it supports that right. The formatior 
C.N.C. is a major attempt at such a trespass 
the police of Massillon, armed by Republic St 
messing up union headquarters; tomorrow they 
shooting up liberal forums and church gatherin 
suppressing liberal magazines and newspapers. 

Last weck in The Nation the Workers Defense | 
published an answer to the C.N.C. and calle 
nationwide campaign to thwart its obvious purpt 
a campaign will soon be overdue. 
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N March 1, 1937, Big Steel, with a marvelous 
sense for dramatic publicity, recognized the union 
It seemed that Myron C. Taylor, the strong, silent 

oned chairman of United States Steel, had success 


nspired with John L. Lewis to usher in a new age 


J : i istrial peace and statesmanship. Little Steel, on tl 
hand, is corrupting the authorities, is heavily sub 
, g vigilantism, has turned its plants into arsenal 


is literally hired the organized underworld in it 


feht against organized labor. Obviously the House of 
M n, which is Big Steel, is enlightened. And obvi 


the Graces, the Girdlers, and the Purnells, who are 


Steel, are barbarians 


Such is the picture today in the more or less intelligent 
- mind. And indeed, half of the picture is quite true 
es and Girdlers are glorified industrial toughs 

nothing. Since the strike in Little Stcel 


1 unarmed workers have lost their lives, 
ere shot in the back. Hundreds have been 
1, many seriously. The steel citadel Mo 
id Mahoning valleys, in East and in South Chi- 


5 in the 


re more like concentration camps than industrial 
The Little Steel towns are not merely under 


gical but actually under a legal reign of terror 
other half of the picture is not quite true. For 
t is that Big Finance interpenetrates behind the 
in the domination both of the United States Steel 
ition and of the large independent steel manu- 
a club 


rs. The powers which control steel form 


ry 
hil 


g to the dictates of strategy. 
ted States Steel is controlled by the Morgans. But 
lons and Kuhn, Loeb and Company are also larg 
Iders. 


embers more or less act together or split apart 


The Mellons have also enormous stakes 
m; and through its relations with the Guarant 


Company and otherwise, Bethlehem Steel is also 
with the Morgans. The Pickands, Mather interests 
land, whose dealings with the Morgans have been 


nd close, are heavily interested in the Republic 


mpany, on whose board sits J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
Niagara Hudson Power Company, one of the 
itilities with which the Morgans maintain clos 
And Pickands, Mather completely controls the 
town Sheet and Tube Company. Obviously tl 
Big Steel are at 


ned gentlemen who dominate 


speaking terms with themselves and their cronies 
Steel 
this of course does not mean that there are n 


and bitter rivalries for the market between th 
ips. Nor does i 


rs and the Weirs are 
the interests which dominate Big Steel 





t mean that the Graces and thx 





1 


not outraged at the “‘treach 


Big Fi 








1e 


nance is never clearly conspiratorial at 
with itself, because its immediat te 
range diplomacy are as contradictory 
But it 1s also true that Big Finance tn st 
is at present consci sly perating 
organized labor One front 1s wa 
outcome of the struggle on tl ther 
BIG STEEL 

The independent steel b of c 
sponsible” John Lew d the Steel \W 
Committee with murderous bitterr 
Lewis as Capone might hate a hard-h 
ney. For it ts IMposs ble to hate J 
respecting him. Their really rabid ar 
reserved for Myron Taylor. He “bet 
the Judas in the Garden of Bessemer, t] 
of the Iron and Steel Institute. But 
commands us to come to the def 
he really was nothing but a sto y 
union. To be sure, he signed th 
practically automatic writing. And | 
how the United States Steel Corporat 
union, a story which has never been t 

Mr. Myron Taylor is on the eve of 
long and successful career. He is im] 
some in the clean-cut, strong-weak set 
dinous-profound, inordinately vain 
In short, he is a stuffed shirt. But his 
stuffed with sawdust. It is stuffed w 
which gives him both the sense and 
unbending strength. Mr. Taylor can't 
be patiently flattered into thinking tha 
the telling. 

The steel business was on th 
1936. It promised to be even better 
ican market was excellent, and th 
business was growing. Mr. Walter R 
of the British Board of Trade pai lu 
spring, calling for a weckend at the 
spending much of his tim th our int 
and big business men. Mr. Run 
tain that the British rearmament progr 
good deal of trade to the American st 
ly in armor plate. But the British 
ontit » production 

The most enlightened man in the 
almost pr yfessionally so, 1s Thon W 
I do not mean that Mr. Lamont could 
own intellectual merit an ordinary 
economics at one of r leading univ 
say that Mr. Lam 
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recognized the 


mecrica, 





clever strategist, and 
Above all, he knows 
roan. He appr 


} 1 | 
1 not very well tak« 





a man of wide 
what is good for 
ted that the American 
on any British arma- 


id at the same time refuse to bid for our 


truction beca 
i¢@ Walsh-Healy Act 


rs Organizing 


Committee had a 


in United States Steel, especially in the 


1use they objected to the lab r 
He also knew that 


mayority 


he also prol ibly knew that the union 


rs and would hav 


much trouble in Little 


ontinuous pro ction, and he was 1m 


fact that General Motors lost 


’ ' ' a 
s thre rry the trike. 


He knew 


1 | 
that the 


a whole 


1 


rings were not doing big industry any 


1 ] 


hould ever get arout 


i 


Si the revelation of the mumber 
pics and personnel fakers employ¢ 1 


sh ck of 


productive process, 


ighting the unt 


his life. 


mM, Was 


arnegie 


1.000 ratings for 100,000 work 
t the intransigeant reaction of the 
last campaign had enormously 
D And finally he knew that 


rnight trom a c 
and that 
and Morgan 


} 


r to a flaming revolutionary 
Workers 


1 
ie 


innot organize the masses. And Mr 


ver which the H 


larg ; inde pe na 


} 


ise of Morgan has 


ntrol, would keep the unton worrying 
ided Mr. Lamont and the Hou 
far-visioned industrial statesmen. Th 

by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., the 

f t finance committee of United 


ir main problem was to make 


My ron 


fact, to 


t he had given birth to the big idea. The 
play on Mr. ‘Taylor's vanity. 
1 out for a long, long time—in 
t finally he became 


that under the gaze of 


convinced that his 


n for him a journey of deep 


It i] 


| rentine villa he had discovered what 


laylor Formula, with a capit il I 


tla is what th ivcrag 


high-school boy 


ition. John Lewis valiantly helped to 


» of Mr. Taylor's industrial state 


man 


ip price to pay. The House of Morgan 


tut And there was even a sugs 
that the Amba 
might come Mr 


y no one knows 


Court of St. Jame 


n March 1, 1947 Messrs 


rcstion 


Tay lor and 


innounce that United States Steel had 





Association of Iron, Tin, and Steel Work 
Benjamin Fairless, president of 








; 


The 


United States Steel, learned about it for the 


on Sunday, 


day betore. On Monday Mr 


began cleaning out all the stooges and spies 


. P ' . : Y mach: 
various plants, put away the tear gas and macnit 


and started negotiations with Phil Murray and 
leaders of the S. W.O.C. On Mar 


signed. Tl 


bargaining ag 


1 
1¢ Corporation re gnized the union 


ncy for its workers. 


] 


> +} ,Or 
agt 


It raised wag 


March 16, 10 per cent, with necessary different 


established 


time-and-a-half for overtime. 


2( 0 le SOUL 


Some 450,000 workers are 


time being 


eight-hour da 


lay, a forty-hour w 


It laid the foun: 


the machinery of bargaining. Within two mont! 


nen 
companies followed in the wak 
i 


Steel, including the larg indepen lent Jones and 


o 


Seventy-five per cent of the industry is now 


in the union. At 


1any of the Big Steel executives are 


ing with the union in rationalizing the industry 


“You must talk to Edgar Lewis, pre sident of J 


15] ” 
Laughlin, 


to produc e steel 


Mossman’'s 


Laughlin last 


when he left the company to join Republic Steel | 


Girdler, who fecls that John Lewis is too “ 
to live up to his contracts 


of each other. 


year. 


my old friend Clint Golden insist 


Lewis is one of those paragon stecl executives wl 


in a state of industrial peace. 


nately Mr. Lewis was out of town, and so I talk 
Mr. Mossman, for many years the publicity di 
Jones and Laughlin and an uncle of Alf Land 


i 
le toward the Graces and 


ik 


makes him sound very much like a union offict 
and Laughlin is especially angry at Tom Girdler 
Republic Steel Corporation tried to swallow up J 


Girdler was superint. 


president of Jones and Laughlin for sixteen y« 


all about Jones and Laughlin. Senator Joseph G 
correct in imputing the use of this knowledg 


irres} 
- i 


Jones and Laughlu 


veloped an enormous business in making « 
stoppers for beer and soft-drink bottles. The: 
made, through a secret process, of soft metal 
Crown Cork and Seal Company. Today the Rep 
Corporation does a lot of this business. It is thi 


i 


cutthroat competition which divides the executive 
of Big and Little Steel. The interpenetrating 
powers behind the steel industry speak much mor 


LITTLE STEEL 


In the middle of May the S. W. O. C. decided t 


committee. 
at Weirton the place 1S 
to strike for their rights. 
From the 


the four large independents in steel: Bethlehem, | 
lic. Youngstown Sheet and Tube, and Inland St 
union did not dare strike Weir's National Steel ¢ 
tion for fear of a wholesale massacre. Weirton 1s | 
a little fascist principality, patrolled by notorious 
who keep the plants in a state of terror. The S. 
has sent a complete dossier on Weirton to the La | 
W/ithout a national expose of the 1 


too dangerous to ask tl 


very first Little Steel in weasel lat 
refused to recognize organized labor, obviously 
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But they were brought into line. Eugene Gr 
m Girdler, on the other hand, are ideal 1 for 
k of strikebreaking. Each combines the big indus 


ind the congenital small-time vigilante in one and 
me person. Grace is quiet and shrewd, a black re- 
iry. He 


lf almost $4,000,000 in salary and “bonuses” dur 


achieved a national notoriety by paying 
worst years of the depression. He 1s the General 
of Little Steel, busily cngaged in whipping up big 
ry to support a national vigilante movement. Tom 
r is his chief of staff. Girdler is an open fascist, to 
Roosevelt, Miss Perkins, John Lewis are “Com 


ts.” He poses as an impulsive, plain-sp ken, color 
ugh personality. But his colorfulness rests entirely 
1 unp:cturesquely foul vocabulary. He 1s indeed 
tough. 
May 26 about 76,500 workers were called out on 
at Chicago, swings 
lake front to Indiana Harbor, Cleveland, and 
ind down through the Mahoning Valley from 


a steel front which starts 


1 to Youngstown. On June 11 some 13,500 addi 


orkers were called out of the 
thlehem St« 


Cambria plant of 
| Corporation in Johnstown. Thes¢ 
were called out in a sympathetic strike with some 
omen on the Conemaugh and Blacklick Railr 
the transportation unit of the Cambria. This 
thetic strike was a rather senseless stratagem, for a 
na small intra-piant freight service can be easily 
with 100 scabs. And so it was. 
me looks back on the strike in Little Steel one is 
tempted to regret the easy victory of the S. W. 
over Big Steel. Though as yet not officially called 
strike is lost. To deny it is plain silly. The strike 
en lost for various reasons: the successful organiza- 
f the vigilante spirit; the corruption of the local 
rities and the clever use of “incomplete” martial 
the incredible gall of Governor Davey’s bold use 
National Guard in Ohio as a strikebreaking 
; the comparative isolation of the steel communi- 
But the strike has been lost mainly because it was 
on too far-flung a front, without adequate prepara- 
ind because it was conducted by people who have 
) experience in steel. 
h of the enthusiasm of the S. W. O. C., 
itated the strike prematurely, was infectiously de- 
from the brilliant campaigns in the rubber and 
obile industries. Unfortunately the situation in steel] 
ry different. For one thing, in the highly automatic 


which 


ne industries the sit-down is an immediate and 
zing weapon, whatever its dangers may be to an 


ished union. Also, both in rubber and automobiles 





ik and file is young, enthusiastic, and militant. 





inds of them are hillbillies, many of whom only 
tly were in the Klan and even the Black Legion. 








But once their ey were opened and they | 1 the 
union, they gave it th militant al they 
had formerly given to some know-not! ng n ment 
Above all, during the last two years | had developed 
their own leaders, right from the belt rl peri 
ence of these leaders is not wide or ricl rd p But it 
is relevant, immediate, and fear! 

The steel workers, on the other hand, never had a 
chance to develop leaders out of their strugegl In the 
Pittsburgh district, the heart of Big St the S. W. O. ¢ 


cause 1n 1936 the New Deal politicians w 
“for labor,” 


was very successful in its organization work, partly be 
re still strongly 
partly because in the old Homestead area 
there is a great tradition of crucified Jal But in the 
fastnesses of Little Steel—in Johnstown, Youngstown, 
Massillon, Warren, Niles, Canton, in East and South 
Chicago, in Indiana Harbor—there is no tradition of 
militant labor. And the New Deal governors have becom«e 
against the C. I. O whipped 
up by the big press and small-town Babbittry. The 
Little Steel communiti 
ent entirely on busy mills 


a] 


wary of “public reaction” 
s are isolated, backward, depend 
In Johnstown, for instance, most of the workers have 
worked for the Cambria for years: the turnover ts small 
Many of them own their homes, such as they are, and 
the mortgages are held by the local bankers 
bought things on the instalment plan. Their families have 
And 
the women especially are not anxious for the men to 
strike. The worker in these Little Steel towns ts half 
lower middle class, half labor. At 


They have 


been on starvation rations during the depression 


1 under the pressure 


of vigilantism and the prospect of a long-drawn-out fight, 
the petty bourgeois in him is apt to win out—waniless he 
and his wife have been thoroughly educated and organ 
ized by the union. And this has News 
papermen who were sympathetic to labor and knew the 


not been done 


situation well told me that the majority of the workers 






















































































































































































































































































































































































re 


iSsip 


otherwise 


terpreted the civil rights of the strikers to suit them 


wn would have voted at any time to join the 


I. O. and would also have voted against a strike. In 
he vigilante terror and the violence of the author: 
not entirely responsible for the ‘back-to-work”™’ 
A good deal of it was authentic. When in 
of thr weeks 8.000 men out of 13,000 return 
foolish and insulting to call them all scabs 
r because the strike is broken or | 
maturel lled out, bee ¢ I 
Il of zed. In my opini 
happ 1 in Little Steel 
¢ ¢ .O00: pt le 4 
i rcn if In ) a 
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| ( | Op ly ny 
bt in all the Littl 
In \ f the lead p 
| | 5. Hes f er district att \ 
( rt le tin i n 
1] 1 | by the Y ‘ 
1] ittor ind leader of ( 
| I 1 tl | [ 
( t 1, armed met [|] 
f bitcl the picket n 
| id a bu h of 
I I Elser permitted the n y t 
rer for a riot in which two rket 
1 | 1 | uefs in War 
M I ly | p In 
| Steel two rket re | | 
1. The chief of police testified 
pted 
i 
{ I | 1 1 otl ri 
I * I 
I mad p 
1 | 1¢ vigilante f 
| I la Vv \ to 
! B ) 1 Pen ly ’ | 
J Guat lled out 1 after 
| tt re to maintain the stati 
keep plants of r shut they found 
{ n But 1G ro}; ] irl il | 
1) y discovered that the right to work ts no 


1 


he right to strike. The closed plants 
wed to open, and thi 


1 thant 


and troops 


ned only to the immediate vicinity of the plants; 
they ‘‘assisted”’ the 


tate police 


local authorities. who tn 





The 





fore 
MALC 


the 


But his representative, Captain William Clark, pl 


with the Bethlehem Stcel and the 


NA | L¢ \ 


selves and used the state police power to help then 
the strikes. Governor Earle had really intended 
motor police for neutral patrolling put 


local authoriti 


actually helped frame two union men on a cl 


trying to dynamite the Conemaugh 
road. Governor Davey of Ohio sim 
Guard to break the strike. 


In such isolated and terrorized communities 


perien ed bac 


kward, and confused worl 


organized only throu 

] | 1 ’ 

by organizers who know the industry, th¢ psy 
hole social lay of the land 


he workers, the w 


tne easy Vi 
ports of the organizers, who seem 


union activities, misled the 


This top leadership—Phil Murt 
Bittner, Clint Golden, John Lewis himself 
tremcly able men. But they are also despera 
en. The incoming reports were optimistic. I 
\ losing business. Big Steel was cooperating 
fully; and in its wake small firms were signing 


— 


Little Steel to the secondary tier of leaders, mo 


gh a thorough and patient 


ctory over Big Steel and the 


top icad 


i 


officials in the United Mine Workers. In Johnst 


man in charge of the strike is James Mark, pro 


District 2 of the U. M. W. In Cleveland the tw 


are Bozo Damich and Lee Hall, both Ohio miner 


moc 
¥ OUT YSU 


wn district, which includes most of 


steel towns, the 
1 


M st of 


leader 1s John Mayo, an Illin 


heir assistants are also miners. In the 


area the two most infit 


1¢ 
were Jack Russek and Joe Weber 


4 1 
These two 


are political factionalists who were hell bent on 
reporting wonders from the field and seeing 


but VIC tory ahead. 


ential organizers under Var 


and Blacklh: 


And so the t 1p leaders left the job of 1 


The American miner its the most pr letariar 


American workers. He has an old tradition of 
The 
be educated to stick in a strike. The secondar 
in the United Mine Workers had not had to 
anybody these last twenty years in Pennsylvania 
or Illinois. For the moment a mu 

ind that’s that. Mark and Damich and 
Mayo have had a 


Prievances and Sl 


quits, ( 
great deal of experience in 
gning local agreements. They 
none in coping with the situation they fo 
into Johnstown on July 2. 
8.000 workers 
like 
Mark. He is a man of sixty, quict 
honest, 


in the town was that of a con 


entration 
went to sec 
fearless, and obviously 
on a shoestring 


not evena type writer. 


“We have things pretty well under control,” h 
“Like hell you have,” I answered. And then we 
The strike was obviously petering out, though Ju 
fused to admit it even to himself. Practically the 
situation existed in Youngstown, Canton, Warren, 


union is his whole social life. He does not 


\ 


ie 1s struck ev 


ind in St 
By that Ci! 
had gone back to work. The atm 


( 


us d to running 
He had no secretary, no publi it 
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nd. The leaders knew that the plants were operat 
ialf or three-quarters normal capacity. 

in July the S. W. O. C. called off the strikes at 
gstown Sheet and Tube in East Chicago and at 


1 ¢ > wy 4f ") n9 ‘Th 1) 
1 Steel Company in Indiana Harbor. The ) 
1 1 > ot 1 } 
tories in both cases. In the case of the Inland 
¢ pany there might be some highly theor 
7 » 1 
far-fetched victory. Both the union and th 
| a2 } 
rote ietters t »G \ lor | A 1 of | l 
vhole tssue to the Nat! | I bor R 
th of the ¥ rstown Sheet | 
learly lefeated T} pa 
to the governor, repeat ts \ 
7 ) 
lect bar ung. But it insist 
r - Ins ' TY ] 1 + 
I y nol 
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f hK ] +} nr! ¢ +} eae s 
K [ 
in a a , 
l Cli f ( 
he C. 1. O far fr 
r all per t f tr t 
workes  enth d ; 


members. The union tn steel is here to stay. The loss of 
the strike in Little Steel may be considered as a trag 


but not fatal overhead expense In necessary experienc 
But the lessons of the strike must be taken t rt. Th 
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Roosevelt s Defeat—the Inside Story 


BY ROBERT S. ALLEN 


GARNER finished Charles I 


s job of garroting the §S Ipret 
c lofty, bearded Chief Justice led the re t 
with consummate guile and fin 


tle Vice-President struck the death blow 


trayed it “to preserve the sanctity of th 
Garner killed it ‘‘to save the Democratic Part 
greatly pleased with their hand rk, alt] 
her is sure he has laid the ghost of t! 


President took his licking calm! 

victori rebel Democrats havc 

lepth of his smile. They knov s he k 

n be no lasting peace betw the 

personalit they hurled in the | f tl 
| it I Irn ing i i 1 t] { { 

arises he will retaliate. D { I 

iper stories that Mr. Roosevelt is taking his 


ulosoy hically. He is putting on a good show of 
but he hasn’t forgotten or forgiven a thing 
lent il 


The death 
t Joseph T. Robinson brought him back into the 


rs role as executioner was acct 1 
picture and gave him the opportunity to finish 


; work. The extent and effectiveness of the Chief 





blows against the court legislation generally 
realized. Most of the press during the protracted 








i IK { I | I 

the President's overcos 1 the of 

f the fight, his lack of | f 

xing by the Cathol murch, th 1 ast f 
he R publ ] ind tl | I | i 
background, th Driv t \\ | f t 
chance to raise tl yarty cry ] ( 


mcasut! last t . t 

Pres t f HH 

Machiavellian clarit ] tant 

made Justice Ow J}. R f ze it t | 
peration he would have been hel; \ 1) 

vanter, Sutherland, McReynolds, and Butlet f 

to bring the court down about their heads rather tl 

yield one point to th hated New Deal But 

Roberts's aid, Hughes, snuggling up to the three liberal 


justices, in a series of 5-to-4 decisions completely re 


< te Cl 
of the AAA, the 


versed the court's ruthles 


Guffey Coal Act, the NRA, and the New York mini 


mum-wage decrees. It was a miraculous acrobatic feat, 








LCULOUS 


for the agile Chief Justice 


of the fight was the abandonment 
six-yUucge Di an rw SUDSTITUTION O ne 
judge bill i tl bstitution of th 
Logan compromise. One of the mysteries of Washington 
is why the President, after the smashing Wagner Act 


validation, did not drop his measure and propose a com- 
promise. Su h 


over a number of the oppositionists. It is known that 


1 offer in May would have certainly won 


some of them, looking for a face-saving compromise, 
expressed willingness to support a two-judge bill. It ts 
also known that some of the White House advisers urged 
such a proposition. What is not known is that the Presi- 
dent was willing to accept it, but was stopped from doing 
so by the personal ambitions of Robinson. After the 
Wagner Act fully that 
Hugh ; had outflanked him and was ready to give ground 
in order to gain at Icast a partial victory. But Robinson 


flatly refused to go along, and the President didn't 


decision, Roosevelt realized 


dare go over the Arkansan’s head. He was the only major 
( ongre sional leader who was making any show of sup- 
porting the White House on the issue, and the President 
would not risk offending him by overriding his objections. 

The reason Robinson refused the two-judge compro- 
In order to “sugar it up” the plan pro- 
vided that all future appointees had to be appointed from 


mise was this 


circuits not represented on the present court. In other 
words, thereafter the Supreme Court would be made up of 
a justice from each of the eleven judicial circuits. Now it 
;o happens, by some strange quirk of gerrymandering, 
that Arkansas is in the same (eighth) circuit as Minne- 
sota. And Minnesota is represented on the court by that 
incorrigible defender of mo- 


nopoly, Justice Pierce Butler. That meant that Robinson 


railroads, reaction, and 
would have no chance of realizing his ardent ambition 
to be a Supreme Court justice until Butler retired or died. 
Being sixty-five years old, Robinson knew that the adop- 
tion of the plan would slam the door on his hopes. So 
he refused to go along, the proposal had to be junked, 
and the President lost his great chance to make Mr. 
Hughes at least partially unhappy. 

After the collapse of the two-judge scheme, Robinson 
went into a sulk. The Administration’s position became 
increasingly embarrassing, but he made no move and 
prevented the White House from doing anything. The 
Van Devanter resignation, engineered by Hughes, Sen- 
ator Borah and Hatton Sumners, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, gave Robinson the hope of gaining 
his long-desired goal. To close Senate pals of the 
Arkansan the President made it clear that he would name 
Robinson to the court only in a group of other appointees. 
That is Robinson's advanced age and con- 
servatism, the President 


because of 
to elevate him 
alone, but in a panel of several other younger and more 
This information 
galvanized Robinson into action, and after several weeks 


was reluctant 


liberal men he would have done so 
of hard work he negotiated the Logan compromise, under 
which the President would have secured two new justices 
by January, 1938, and Robinson presumably would have 
been given the Van Devanter seat. Had he lived, the 
chances are that Robinson could have put through the 





The NA ON 


Logan bill. At the very most the opposition did 








more than forty-two votes against it, and sever 





were doubtful. It would have been a long a: 





fight, but the advantage was d finitely with th 
istration 





The third and concluding phase of the str 
Robinson’s sudden death, Garner's return to W 
on the funeral train, and his whirlwind doub! 
of the President in order ‘to save the party.” 

When Garner conferred with Roosevelt hx 
that from his conversations on the train he 
vinced there was no hope of putting through t! 









compromise. He also warned that the party wa 
verge of a disastrous split and urged that, as a fr 

in the situation, he be allowed to see what he 

to work out a peaceful solution. Senators Shern M 
ton of Indiana and Lewis Schwellenbach of Wa 
first-term New Deal militants, told the Presi 
were convinced the Logan bill was not licked a: 
seled a finish fight. Their “pep talk” inspired t M 
dear Alben”’ letter to Senator Barkley, declaring 
“fight must go on.”” But Garner was not disturb 
announcement. He summoned Wheeler and. 

told him to “write your own ticket.” Then, to |} 

the bitter-end Administrationites and to force ] 

to accept his betrayal as a fait accompli, Garner 


connivance of Senator Clyde Herring of Iowa, er 


a meeting of seven Democratic fence-sitter 

nounced they would join with the opposition | 
the Logan bill by sending it back to committ 
the Administration agreed to a compromis¢ 

all provisions affecting the Supreme Court ai 
courts—in other words, complete capitulation. 

This desertion was the death blow. Next mo: 
the extraordinary session of the Senate Judiciar 
mittee, where the armistice terms were formally ar 
Garner made his pathetic plea for party harm 
good will. “I want to do everything I can to 
country, he explained, “but I also want to pre 
Democratic Party. The President is licked, and h 
it. Don’t bloody his nose. Let’s get together 
brothers again. I told Burt Wheeler that his 
‘write their own ticket.’ I meant that; the Admin 
means it.” 

“What about political reprisals?” demanded Pat M 
Carran, beefy reactionary from Nevada who b 
the opposition when he was refused a Unit 
marshalship he demanded and who is facing 
certain defeat next year. 

“There will be none of that,’ Garner assu: f 
soothingly, “I can promise you that I will do ev ng 
I can to prevent it.” 

“IT am sure,” observed Borah with a smile, 
Republicans will be glad to help you.” 




















































Then the camera men were admitted and all h 
pictures taken amid smiles and handclasps. But 
inner White House circle there were no smiles 
hand-shaking. One of the President’s intimates : 
up the feeling there with the bitter remark: ‘Garnet 
was told to compromise, and he did so by surrend 



























POAHE idea of creating in Palestine a Jew 

nd extensive enough to solve the material pri 
ms of European Jewry or culturally rich cnougl 
its psych logical problems has long since proved 
pian. With ‘the publication of the new report 
British Royal Commission, Zionism after forty 
fort finds itself sn 


EXxTVeEW27S. 
the World War England, through such agents 


Henry McMahon and Colonel a E. Lawrence 
to create an independent Arab kingdom under 

f Mecca in return for Arab aa against tl 

me time, through B: ilfou r, England pron 
up in Pal le a Jev adinus’ home in 
r Jewish unauiie and tid. ‘tehad got what 


but, as it now admits, according to the New 


, its promises were irreconcilable. The result 


mandate for Palestine, which 
neither Jews nor Arabs. The prolonged struggl 
llowed ire ation of the mandate has cost 
of lives and boosted to $10,000,000 the annual 
propriation for umpiring the slaughter. 
| White Paper in 1922 and Passfield’s in 
[ 


ransjor inn and otherwise narrowed the 


promise was the 


nationa ee The present proposal is to 


Palestine its¢ Fagen 1S "= be a permanent 


indate: th =a of Transjord is to get the 


ire of Palestine; the Seslidh sre home is 

tricted to the coastal region. Minor modifications 

discussed, but the British Cabinet has wide 

1 Parliamentary backing for the main lines of the 

scheme. Plainly that scheme is imperial: who- 

linates Palestine can easily move troops and sup- 

the eastern Mediterranean, dominate the Suez, 

oil at Haifa, exploit rich markets. England will 

to hold not only Jerusalem but a corridor to the 

il retain military, air, and naval bases, and will 

M r to itself “ultimate responsibility” for maintaining 

der. Partition, including abrogation of the pres- 

ndate, guarantees that the sun will still rise on 

without setting on the British Empire. Parlia- 

s postponed final action but the delay is admit- 

finesse. After pn has played its hand, the 

government, with an overwhelming majority in 

nmons, will produce its trump. The outcome is 
rtain. 

me extent recently, especially since the successful 

of Ethiopia, England’s Palestine policy has been 

y pro-Arab to head off Italian efforts to or- 

inti-British sentiment. Mussolini, hunting a base 

also covets one on the eastern littoral of Mare 

m. His pledge to Anthony Eden on July 7 not to 

Arab Anglophobia inspires little confidence among 





Zionism in Extremis 


BY HERBERT SOLOW 


vers. It t 

Jan 1 Yussef, t 1) Z 
rc t| f | 

but as special lecturer fos | Bar 

The Duce’s basic plan ts unaltered. H 
ited Jerusalem, as did Wilhelm II, but that 
he seeks thx status the Kaiser s oht in t! N | ‘ 
Defender of the (Moslem) Faith. Fr It ) mission 
schools for Palestine Arabs have been 
cheap tours t » | Ly, S hola ships f r Aral | I } 
Kadoori¢e Sch | for ant Je wish rioting, Ju 
ing contracts for petty Arab papers in Palestine. Italian 
agents are busy in all the Near Eastern states, the Bart 
radio station continues its Arabic hour on tl delights of 
Moslem life in the Pr phet Mu nis empit nd 


Zionism is proscribed in It: Hi 
In Mussolini’s Near - ambitions 1s to be { | 


the real meaning of a Jewis h propaganda in Italy 
today. True, some thied string Fascist papers have pul 
lished racial attacks against the Jews, and tw Pripolitan 
Jewish merchants were recently flogged in public for 
sisting the abolition of their traditional Saturday closis 
rights. True, social and academic anti-Sen h 
as is known even in the United States, exists in Italy 
But the Duce and the King still exchange visits with 


Jewish communal officials. Ambassador Fulvio Suvich 
remains in Washington, Senator Isaiah Levy remains 
wherever Italian senators remain, General Liuzzi remains 
on the Spanish front, and other Italians of Jewish blood 
have recently been given important post 

The object of Mussolini's attack is Zionism. Under the 
heading Rome or Italy, 7rvbuna tells the Jews to dr 
Zionism or Oreste Gregorio, in Mussolini 


P ) polo, denounces Zionism as the con pt of “the Eng 


leave. 


lish Jew, Balfour,” and “how can one claiming to be 
an Italian and a Fascist support a movement opposed by 
Arabs and Moslems, in view of the well-known pro 


Islamic policies of the Fascist regime?” Again, Gregorio 
shows readiness to believe that Italian Jews have not ‘the 
same mentality’’ as wicked foreigners, but insists they 
“acknowledge themselves the outspoken enemies of 1n- 
ternational Judaism, which is Masonic, subversive, and 
always anti-Fascist, or renounce Italian citizenship and 
Stam pa complains thout Anglo-Franco 
American Jewish missions to the Falashas (Ethiopian 
Jews) out of fear that Zionism may be imp lanted among 
them. One Italian writer declares that ice: sm. tends 
another permanent 
2 


and on May 25 Mussolini's 
“definitely 


residence.”’ 


Mediterranean 


to establish in the 
zone of British expansion,” 
own organ denounced Zionism as 
Italy’s Mediterranean spirit.” 

Je wish writers to work in Hebr 


OF po ed to 


Hitler commands 








126 


Mussolini has compelled Tripolitan Jewish clubs to aban- 
don Hebrew for Italian names. Hitler drives Jews abroad, 
Mussolini orders them to remain good Italians. Hitler 
tolerates, the Duce fights, Zionist activity. While Hitler 
tells the Jews to go or die, Mussolini brusquely offers the 
50,000 culturally assimilated Italian Jews the classic alter- 
native of liberal nationalism: Rome or Zion. The proscrip- 
tion of Zionism, of course, is carefully reported to Mecca 
by the Duce’s agents 

Of course, to anybody who would rather have his right 
hand wither and lose its cunning than forget Jerusalem, 
all these words from London and Rome are cold comfort 
Nor are Arab reactions to the partition scheme of a sort 
to reassure informed Zionists. Judged superficially, the 
reaction scems to be opposition. Haj Amin al Husseini, 
chairman of the Palestine Arab High Committee and 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, has denounced partition an 1, 
with the support of his Moslem clergy, thre itened to 
excommunicate any Arab who accepts it. It should be 
noted that Haj Amin, who is a highly paid British ofh- 
ial, thus not only defends himself against the loss of 
prestige involved in separating Jerusalem from the Arab 
states but also provides the government which employs 
him with a counterweight against Jewish criticism 

The anti-partition statements of Chisba-Difa al Watani 
(Palestine National Defense Party), the Sheik of 

I 


Koweit, and Iraq's premier are characterized by the T7mes 
i~] 

resp ident a i big bluff These gentlemen ult: 

mately want a partition which leaves Zionism in the sea 


if the Emir of Transjordan decides to take the cash 
nd let the credit go, they will “bow to the inevitable.’ 

The fact is that the decisive word must come from the 

tanding Arab chief, Ibn Saud, king of the Wahibis 
Ruler of Mecca and leading candidate for a pan Arab 
throne, Ibn Saud waits, builds his army, lets all bidders 
ome to him. And they come. Recently the Grand Mufti 


went to M 1, where Ibn Saud cold-shouldered him. In 
reply to the Grand Mufti’s telegraphed appeal against 
the proj 1 division, Ibn Saud said not a word about 
partition. With Ibn Saud’s approval, the Emir of Trans 
jordan will accept the share partition now offers him 
Fomorrow's protest igainst leaving Zionism even a 


red of what it on hoped for will be no bluff but th« 
basis for a united Arab sovereigns’ front 


Falk about “independent” status for the new Jewish 
d not change the fact that Zionism is undergoing 
the most extensi irgical Operation in its rich clinical 
perict No doubt the World Zionist Congress next 
month wall be phil phi il and find that the patient 1 
lomy as \V n be expr ted. What else can the con 
ress Say? As one Jerusalem Zionist puts it: “Though th 
y ronment | failed us, we dare not court irretrievable 
failure by fat r tl British. W if th allegorical 
uirthen pot pot if it fall on the stor “\ 
to it if the stone fall upon th pot.’ Zionism is entering 
its greatest historic crisis since it secured the Balfour 
Declaration in 1916. J movement which became a 


real pol tical factor in one war ts | Ing ground to pieces 
n the scramble of th powers pt paring for the next 
The crisis is variously reflected in the national segments 
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of the Zionist movement. Already the Italian Zi 
surrendering as those of Germany did when | 
put an Allied uniform on the movement. Milan 
spokesmen, while defending Palestinian charity, 

tacked political and cultural Zionism. The Flor 
have renounced a communal election slate. Rep: 


t 









tives of fourteen communities have adopted a joi 
Zionist resolution. Italian Jewish leaders support t 
cist remaking of Ethiopia and exclude Zionisn 
Viterbo, who recently surveyed the Falashas fos 







Jewry, reported directly to the colonial minister 
Italian Zionists’ answer to the Duce is “Rome!” | 
the Duce will finally reward them with the proj 
Professor Corrado Gini tried to peddle to Amer 







when he came to this country to get a degree at H 


tercentenary: a new “Zionist’’ movement, with 





of Rhodes, whose Greek population the Duce 


unable to break thoroughly to his yoke, as th 






their labors. 





Polish Zionists, become desperate, are to a 
tent supporting Captain Vladimir Jabotinsky 
“revisionist,” who stands for preparing the for 






ure of all Palestine and Transjordan, to create 
state with a Jewish population. Warsaw revi 
who are something of a “‘shirt’’ movement, recent! 







onstrated aggressively before the British Emba 





Polish police; who as a rule crack down on J 





sneczing out of turn, tolerated the demonstrat 





Warsaw government press has denounced P irtith 






it is pushing mass emigration of Jews. In Palesti: 
tinsky also has followers, and in the reduced at 







gain at the expense of old-line leaders who have 
Zionist movement from one operating table to 





British Empire Zionists are beefing about partit 






they will forget their resentment against the Royal 
mission. It zs royal, after all, and Viscounts San 
Swaythling, Lords Melchett and Reading are va 
George VI as well as Jews. Moreover, there is 
virgin luster on 226 Coronation medals gratef 


Lo 
< 







cepted by deserving Jewish imperial servants in Pal 
As for American Zionists, they always denout 






latest “astounding” treachery of Albion—and s 
dorse its terms. 






In short, when partition is put before the I 





commission for approval, there may appear del 





of protesting Arabs and Jews, but the real batt 
come after partition, and it will be initiated by tl 
leaders in order to finish the liquidation of the ] 







national home 






Problems remain not only for the 400,000 P 





Jews but for Jewish masses the world round and | 





Arab peasants, exploited both by clerically oriented | 





landlords and the rising nationalist Arab bourg 





Today all these problems are one in Palestine, ar 





be solved only with reference to general intern 


politic ;. The question presses: Can there be any | 







table solution under a social order in which Ital 





cism and British democracy are equally eager to | 





Arab and Jewish national aspirations to their 





chariots? 










I] 
is been reliably estimated that the World War « { 


rmany more than 80,000,000,000 marks. What th 
intry produced at home was paid for mainly wit! 
notes covered by war loans which lost whatever 
nflation period. What wa 


they had in the ensuing 1 
abroad usually had to be paid for in cash. A few 


} 


will show what enormous sums went out of th 


pay for its imports during the war years. There 


unfavorable trade balance for 1915 of 4,000.01 


irks: for 1916 of 4,600,000,000 marks; for 191 


for the duration of 
16,000,.000,000 marks. How was th: 


0,000,000 marks—altogether, 
about 
ywvered? 
decades of prosperity, interrupte d briefly by a few 
rises, had made Germany one of the richest coun 
Europe. At the en 1 of 1918 the Reichsbank still 
rold reserve of 2,250,000,000 marks. In addition 
foreign securities variously estimated at or near 
000,000 marks. 1 
Allies, but there remained enough for one of 


A part of this was confiscatec 
the 
idacious maneuvers of modern times. The war had 
usly affected the solidity of Germany's forcign 
Its domestic securities were sold all over the 
German paper money found a ready market, 
to the fiction that it was due for a rapid ris 
ls of thousands of patriotic German-Americans 
heavily of Fatherland currency and lived to se« 
when they could paper their walls with thos¢ 
ss lithographs. 
rge part of Germany's post-war imports was paid 
the sellers themselves, for the money they received 
lueless before it reached their hands. During the 
Reich carried on a vigorous “buy in Germany 


Where this 


was really put into practice, it meant overwork and 


p our money at home’ campaign 
r for the popul ition at home. It was not a 
rial for ammunition and war supplic * 
Reich mortgaged its shirt without the slightest 
ction. 


the situation ts in ymparably worse. Before 1914 


gn market had only a hazy idea of the Reich's 
il status. Today everybody knows that the Reich 
ment is deliberately spreading a cloak of dark 


os 


financial condition because it does not dare reveal 


| extent of its bankruptcy. Germany, which wa 

reditor, is now a debtor nation. Its gold reserve 
ig that which ts still in the hands of private in- 
does not exceed 300,000,000 marks. Dr. Hans 

r, in an investigation of Germany’s foreign invest 






stimates that just before Hitler came to power 





Will Europe Go to War? 


BY LUDWIG LORI 


Germany owned foreign rit to tl 
1.500.000.0000. Thes« ecurit 

in value; what remains has been | yuidated by Phit 
Reich in exchange for Reich bonds: th if 

selves the government used to finance the buying of rav 


material abroad. 
At present, Priester estimates, Gern 


foreign exchange and securiti 

300,000,000 and 400,000.01 marl | 

slightly higher. German credit a ther 
practically non-existent. In f war G 

have to pay cash for everyth { \X 

made this quite clear where the A 
cerned. Yct, in spite of the Four Year | { f 
Germany's needs would greatly ex i the 1 


of the World War. 


From every point of view Gert v4 ff tl 
any other power, with the possible exception of h 
Italian ally. Military cooperation from Italy may or ma 
not be valuabl In any war which tl tw f 
nations would fight 
many would have to bear the brunt of 
burden. 


It is noteworthy that of all the countries which w 
through the World War, Germany and perhaps tl 
Soviet Union have been the only « to learn fi 
their experiences. Pi rhaps it is true that onl 
cessful generals learn from the experict f the past 
Certainly the energy and perseveran with wi 
German government and its military leaders | 
about correcting past errors would | idmiral 
were in a better cause. The fit 1 t 
these lessons is the n sity of « 
military prepare Iness. All Germany lis ind breat 
“war economy.” Social product lustr 
and organization, the systemat bordinat f t 
dividual, of science in all its pl of ed nd 
pr paganda to th il and ¢ f 
community, its forcign Pp | nd its | par pr 
gram—that is war economy as the Third R ler 
stands it. There 1s—to mention 
Reich Bureau for Industrial Redistribut (} 
fiir Raumordnung) to which has been tntrusted 
of adjusting and transferring industrial units into t) 


localities in which they will best serve the 

fense apparatus. The idea originated in Great Britain 
but nothing was ever done about it there. Germany, on 
the other hand, is building up a new economy, st 
by step, against the background of its war necds. In tl 
legend-filled forests of mountainous central Germany 





(Harz, Holstein, 
Thuringen, et 


W inde rer com 


ITC It | COmMmpa 
World War y 


AN MATERIAI 


import ince of mater! 
rT 


The source of 
gh state of Germany’ 
an tradition always had it 
hoolmaster’” who won the 
66. In 1914-1916 it was 


worker who went from victory 
vas the German industrial worker who 

iway the old Junker rule. It was the 

realization that Germany's strength lay in her people that 
lled the Allies in Versailles to limit the German 

The General Staff made a vis of necessity and 


irpanizing mall but hi efficient army of 
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Recent experiences have pr 


4 


ay rT 
€ concept mn that a small, 
' 
| 


hanized army can advance i 


1 


short offensive and 
] 


' 
diate victory practically guarantec 


The Nazi government was quick to draw its 


sions and translate them into practice. It denou 
arms limitation clause of the Versailles Treaty al: 
once and set about preparing the nation for war 
man in Germany knows where he will stand wl 
breaks out, on what day he must report for sery 
where, though this is mercly an intensification of 
imperial army system. Every prospective soldier 
young, is closely scrutinized for his peculiar abilit 
placed where he can render most efficient servicc 
front, in industry, behind the lines 
Before the greater nced of the state more 


r 


National Socialist theory has had to be discarded. \ 


ht back systematically into indust 

isted from the factories and n 

by the hundreds of thousands t 

males. During the Worl 

war industries ining, 
machine building, and chemistry—rose from 195 
1913 to 1,043,000 in 1918. The Nazi governi 
ling women for the most skilled occupations 11 
pation of the time when they will be needed to 

every man who can shoulder a gun. 

An important problem, and one that must 
pared for by systematic organization, is the quest 
the nation’s morale at home and at the front. Th 
will not starve and suffer for months, perhaps f 
without rebelling unless he is given an ideal he can 
stand. What will it be? Will he fight to defend t! 
state Hitler has given him? Will he fight for 
and expansion? For colonies? For Anschluss? Ever 
doubts it. Instead of relying on the enthusiasm 
German people for these concrete aims, he 11 
young and old, man, woman, and child, with th 
scendental spirit of militant nationalism without 
war becomes a long, dark nightmare of unmitigat 
ror, anguish, and deprivation. The child in school 
to carry a gun. The Hitler Youth is trained in 
and marksmanship. Newspapers, motion picturc 
radio—every medium for influencing public opis 
used to prepare the spirit of the German people { 
coming struggle. Racial and religious mysticism 
ducing a nation of megalomaniacs. The spirits of 
and Wotan walk again, lifting the young German 
the drabness of a life of self-abnegation with 
icating delusions of grandeur. Mass murder has bi 
rcligion, mass propaganda the end and aim o! 
cultural endeavor. The creation of the new Germ 
has only just begun. 

What has this propaganda accomplished? At h 
has won the unconditional support of a large part 
younger generation. Abroad it has injected a new cl 
into international relations: the element of fear—t 
the coming greatness, of the conquests, of the ruth 
venturism of the Hitler regime. Fear, too, in the he 
Germany's rulers, of the spirit they have creat 








f oil and its relation to war. came to th 


h oil to carry her through a major war, h 
xt best alternative an army on horseback in pla 
motorized force. General von Seeckt had a better 
He knew that a war on two fronts would inevitably 

| 


Germany's chances. Having no faith in the doctrine 


alliance with Russia 
t Germany's Erbfeind on the west. With Russia 


ally, Germany would have access to unlimited food 


lf-sufficiency, he favored an 


w-material supplies. In Russia, bread, oil, and iron 
irce #f{s on which Germany’s success in any war so 
ly depends—could be produced in limitless quanti 
In his eyes any war that Germany would fight would 
war of revenge. But the new Germany is not inter 
in revenge. Latter-day capitalism in the Reich ts 
‘ted in expansion, in colonies, in markets, not in 
11 honor and moral rehabilitation. The things Ger 
ipitalism needs lie in the east, and war on the cast 
; war against the Soviet Union. 


his new formulation of Germany’s war aims, 


th t 
ficulties she would encounter in any case becom: 
|. In this crisis German diplomacy appears upon 
ne of action. It stretches its feelers toward the Bal 
tes with attractive concessions in exchange for a 
ld in the European southeast, where meat and 
and the precious petroleum abound. It carries its 
randa into the Scandinavian countries in the h pe 
tting milk and butter and the other dairy products 


4 i \ 

+ | ¢ } 

Germany would have to tak 

Scandinavia in order to beat Eng ( 

Baltic Sea alone would avail | 

part of Sweden's ore shipments gow r Norv \ 
of all Scandinavian countries, wou 
likely to stand by the British. Germany \ ld have t 
push her offensive southward to the I k S v] f 
backed by Hungary alone or with the aid of a P 

a Little Entente willing to break with Fr 1 | 
associates. Moscow, knowing only too well that in south 


i answer to Germany s crying nee 
, } ste} q ¢ ' 
to keep the Little Entente inta 


by holding Rumania’s friendship 


eastern Europe lies 


t! f 
for oil, will do anything 


In short, as things are at present, any war G 


| 
could precipitate would immediately invol\ | Euroy 

with Germany fighting for life on all fronts. Naz f 
know this and will be cautious in their international rela 


tions in Nevertheless the Ta t that Germar 


has thus far failed to win positive allies outside of H 


consequence 
A 


gary and Italy, with Poland as a possible but not a certai 
backer, is by no means a guaranty against war. Wher 


} 


there 1s so much powder, « xplosi ns 


of fear and precaution. Abroad Germany's policy of bluff 
and terror is piling up resentments. At home the gr 
burden of living will ultimately lead to complicatior 
from which war may become the only escay 


[The first part of this article appeared | 


Who Chases Ambulances? 


BY LOREN 


E wanted to stop him, but the Mexican in- 

sisted on telling us the story of his wife's 

injuries in an automobile accident. There was 

stion of liability: the driver lost control of the car 

t crashed into the woman as she was standing on the 

ilk. Her injuries were severe: a broken leg, sundry 

and abrasions, and internal injuries; doctors 

1 that she would never regain normal use of the 

n limb. But as lawyers we could do nothing for her; 

1 her husband had joined in a release of “all claims 

mands” for the sum of $350. No, they hadn't con- 

a lawyer beforehand. The insurance adjuster said 
nt necessary. 

it case may be extreme, but any layman can skim 

gh the law books and find plenty of cases in whi h 

infortunate plaintiff has tried to set aside some such 






ilous settlement. Generally the attempt fails because 
urts hold fast to the theory that a man 1s bound by 









MILLER 


his contracts and that if he is foolish enough to enter into 
a disadvantageous adjustment he must abide by the terms 
of the agreement. He must show fraud or duress—and 
ss. That ts 
the side of the story that is never told when insurance 


necessitous circumstances do not constitute dure 


companies whip the public into a frenzy over the admit 
tedly malodorous practice of ambulance-chasing 

What really happens when an automobile or traction 
accident occurs is that the driver or motorman notifies his 
insurance company as soon as he makes out the police 
report. The first ambulance-chasers on the job are the in- 
surance adjusters, and they aren't there as public-spirited 
impartial observers cither. They're there to help their com 
pany escape liability if it can. These adjusters are hard 
boiled, bright young men who know all of the legal 
angles. They construct a possible defense to the possible 
and they’ re 


lawsuit—generally contributory negligence 


very keen about insinuating that possible defense into the 


The NATION 


- witnesses they interview. The driver is mad negligence, an anachronistic legal rule which he 


injured person wins his claim, the plaintiff may not recover if he was guilty 
Add that to the very human slightest degree of negligence, no matter how 


nd the driver, negligence of the defendant. Circumstances surr 
may have .utomobile accidents are never very clear, and the « 


f contributory negligence is ordinarily very eff 


’f Course, insurance companies have plenty o 


ur mythical poor 


case in which a def. 


ent 1s reversed 
ears off lawsuits for life. 


rance companies have tremend 


se devices in their own 
ss. Of course, they are mul 
Which is 
Frankly, 


( vide f 


tims without recourse to such strained leg 
tributory negligence and other technical dodg 
thoroughgoing the plan would call for the elimi 
private insurance companies and in the proc 
ere eliminate ambulance-chasers. We sponsors of tl 
plaintiff is till suffering from the can expect a mighty battle 1f we propose it seriou 
ceived when he fell off the back porch at Aunt wager that it will produce a very effective unit 


Hattie’s thirty-two years, six months, and ten days ago? of those mortal enemies, the insurance companies 


Ihe ordinary defense in accident cases is contributory ambulance-chasers 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


1) partment at 
if Albert Bushne! 


I Was a sk 


] 


llege education for 


Unite d States. For 201 yea altcr Today women throng 


ling of Harvard College no woman was allov President Wilkins of Oberl 


17 
i 


dered. 


a college training! Two years previou ly Ober 


inded a Female Department, which was pre Surely 


1,000,000 women have rece 


some of these living degr 
) the public in its first catalogue in these word: pause on October 8 next, when Oberlin celebrat 


ng ladies of good minds, unblemished morals, centennial, to praise the two Marys, the Elizabeth, and 
pectable attainments are received into this de Caroline who dared obloquy and social dishonor to por 


en 


nt and placed under the superintendence of a the way for college generations to come 
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“BEAUTYS ROSE” 


BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


privilege to hear a witty speech 


sor in the course of which 


nts of literature ordinaril 


literature itself. The investig 


are commonly either linguistic or hist 


and only rarely do they so much as t 
on the qualities which make it seem worth 

investigate, linguistically or historically or bio- 
uly, the work or the writer in question. Professin 


ulty than th 


rest, and remembering that 
primarily works of scholarship, he 
t I make it 
my intellectual life.” 


a rule not to let my 


harge is one which critics and journalists 
rh to pp! iud, but I could not help 
hen they had done so, it would 


t and kettle: whether what 


t and k 
sm 1s ‘not frequently just 

the fran} 

hools. S Ippose we propose 
we say that no critical or explanatory re 
vriter or his work ts valid unless it appear 
irk would not be equally true of any other 
writings. Surely the tcst 1s not unreasonable, 


ut how much would it leave of any of the currently 


popular ar xplanations”’ of a literary mast« rpic ce, whether 
+] ‘ 


ychological on the one hand 
that all that is 
said in any one of them is true as far as it goes, how much 
light does 
is simply why the work under discussion is more or less 
valuable than others 
conditions or whose psychological pat- 
tern could be drawn in precisely the same terms? 


be p 


thr “explanations 


issuming 


or economic on the other? Even 
it throw on the fundamental question, which 


written by men who grew up under 
the same economt 
It happens that I have recently read Sir Sidney Lee, 
Frank Hart 
Much that the first and last had to say is probably 

not unenlightening. Even 


and a contemporary Russian critic on Shake- 


certain respects 
ulations are sometimes interesting as simple 
but even if we assume with him that the son 
addressed to a man whom the author loved in 
bnormal fashion there are two important facts which 
remain: homosexuality is not rare; Shakespeare 1s unique 
And suppose admit that 


Shakespeare's plays is somehow connected with the eco 


further, we much in 


going 


nomic conditions of his day, or even, as our Russian author 
maintains, that Falstaff is to be understood as a type of 
the decaying feudal knighthood. Does anyone really sup 
pose that Falstaff 


or that there w 


has been remembered for any such 


reason is no good reason for remember 


this critic explained his true 
Shakespeare's father was once fined by the 
Stratford for failing to remove a pile of manur 
door yard. The uncovering of this fact (duly ri 
Sir Sidney) is one of the proud results of old-! 
historical scholarship, and it is not a very ill 


one. But at least it does not pretend to be, and 


ask in all seriousness whether homosexuals arc 
of their homosexuality, any more likely to write | 
speare than are men-whose-fathers-have-bec: 
failing-to-remove-manure-from-their-door-step 
knowledge that a particular man fell into cit! 
these classifications enable us to predict that h 
would be supreme works of genius or throw | 
the merits of the work of a man whom, for th 
we are supposing to belong in both? 

In other words, it appears that “explanatior 
author—whether they be in terms of his p 
pattern or in terms of his historical setting 
very significant, for the simple reason that tl 
explain the one thing most worth knowing 
writer in question differs from others who 
explanation would fit. Any explanation of S| 
in terms of the social or economic forces of 
must inevitably explain his contemporaries 
may explain why he was an Elizabethan but it 
explain why the other Elizabethans were not Sh 
And that is, after all, the important question 
thing which makes him most interesting is not t! 
which he resembled his fellows but the way in 
differed from all the rest of them. I still, to tak« 
ent example, believe that Edgar Allan Poe had a 
complex’ and that the fact influenced his work 
believe that to bear this in mind illuminates to sor 
his prose and his verse. But until it can be shi 
all sufferers from that supposedly common ailm¢ 
as well as he did, I must admit that the secret of ! 
remains still a secret. 

The simplest as well as the severest test of a 
literary criticism is applied when we read imn 
after it some part of the work which furnished it 
Opening Shakespeare’s sonnets I find that Num! 
begins: 

From fairest creatures we desire increa 

That thereby beauty’s rose might never di 
and I ask myself what any of my three critics ha 
tribute which will help me to perceive, account 
evaluate the monumental beauty of those lit 
Harris's theory has at least the negative merit of 
totally irrelevant, while the other two furnish m 
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isons which would render it highly improbable 
My Ru: 


n them away as by-products of the class strug 





that the sian 


1 


lines would be interesting 


t | ’ ] bh orneentens teak cal 
} I i research can only aemonstfrate that what 
1 ? { 4 1 P 1 - 
| I 1 said many es before. Thanks to his 
} 1 ’ : 
Sir Sidney I can show that the thought was 
l Ven In Lnof;©r ( Mh cil i i y 
ca R tl nt t ( 1? +] +} 
1 Vari 5 OUNCLF sonne SCquenit 5, and U the 
—— ] 1 } 
Ss OF urging reproduction ¢ i ome 
A 
} L- ) I 
g back at least to the Pastor Fi But 
] _ ] Ty ' 
ily nt to know 1s why despite the common- 
re of the idea, the | ire read with an excit 
| .. | we ; 
| ther any of the other sonnet sequc es 
} } 1 1 } 
r Fido itself can produce. Shakespear het 1 
ie 
f as the other writers, he grew up 1n tl 
‘ P 
et 1 if he (as 18, Of Cours« mel 
' 
) Victim Of an unn ral Passion Oo in al 


others among his contemp 

large enough to den 
also constitute a unit 

for its re 


} 
C1iS¢ 


ussion 


qualitics which make him unique. One may 

le play or group of plays to prove that h 
tative of a certain stage in the develop 

vn a } eee f = 

Vy; one May need a Cerlain group oO SC (Cd 
ggest the susp that he might have 
mosc |. But one needs only two lines chos« 

random to prove what is much more important 


hat he was a poet. 

| of all this may be that those of us who call 
rit re no less likely than scholars to be i 
t is nowadays denounced escapist WX 


o discuss), and we hesitate 
mains when 
n their way. 


The danger is in forgetting what 


is, and it ought to be one of the first cares of 


to let his research interfere with his tn- 
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Field Work in Bohemia 


OOM AND THIS GIN 
HES. By Edmund Wilson 


=i + 
not 


life.”’ 








AND THESE SAND 
The New Republi $1 
erials: farm 


ERE are th people who work with mat 


men in factories and on construction. There are 
who carry on the services that coordinate these acts: 


te legraph operators, shipping hands. There are 


the pro 


stenographers, 


who keep the books involved in luctive 
I 


ributive pattern: the accountants, 


tks. There are the people who trade in the symbols 





the books are kept: bankers, financiers, spec ulators, 





rs, business men. There are the people who coach 





onses to these symbols: educators, publicists, jour- 








nalists, editors politicians 


1 
peopie Out OF Jods 


I 


men, t 

ters, f: p 

And 

oup , 

i I 
] +} r 
11 on I 
INCcOMmMe€ ti 
rewa or | () 
to Ss earthy I 
\ 

tiscovery ¢ \ \\ 
som I 

1 ; 
(is Ako ii Vi 
They ar 

. re { 
Or } ( { 

nd , 

=F i 
clever, ¢ 

The 
machir but it 1s 

. 

| red V 1 tl ( 
SOCIAL pl ] bh 
manag ) ( } 
ry - 
HiOwvI y 

} ] 

OUICI 


vigorou 
1 r ' 
The three play | 
l ‘ 
The Cr in \\ ] 
Sty { 
n 
| 
“ce P - 
I 1 O } 
$11 
) \ 
one mode of it 
oO r | 
ra | 
al tii a) 
, 
I 10On I¢ i ( 
| 
family who act like cory | 
! 
' 
{ ] q) ¢ 
7 , 
bein by | 
tn ranta 
} ey] \ 
In t nd pla 1 \ 
A 
+ ' 
O1lLY W hin ti | 
I 
| | ' . 
else will catch as wv | 5 \ 
sal ] lar 
S ality tl < veloped ) t 


inventiveness of the dtal 


The 


sometimes starticd Out of his en 


realization that it is even depicting 


“Beppo and 


In the third, PI 


at finding a way out. And after 
prot t inst tli | | 
suicide stopped only 
It - 
BI \y 
first | M 
B Why M 
BE! I M 
little pottery 
BETH Y : 
the fear 
“ t 
I I | r | 
M ( 4 | [ M. | 


rebellion! 
BETH: You'd better pick 
Not forgetting Chang and Chung 
had patiently, at interval 
theories of capitalist decay, and 
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looks like a good stage effect, in the midst of all the hubbub 
and the antics 

The talent and the 
veyed in lines that are bright and limpid. The void is made 


tremendously real, all the more so since the patter that 


incongruities of bohemianism are con 


given with verve. “Well, we may not 
says Sally of the Beech 


the void 1s 


Strect Players in a moment of inventory, “but we've got some- 
thing very precious at this moment—we've got this room 


{ this gin and these sandwiches, and we've got each other's 


very ble company!"’ Or, as another character who has 
invented a new religion puts tt: “All the religions of the 
past have either mortified the flesh in the interests of the 
pirit or have sti the spirit in the interests of the flesh: 
nd this first on in history that has promot d the 
highest development of the spirit and at the same time facill- 
ta t i 5 OF tl flesh! 

If one would see Murger’s world again, shown with an 
y al for co ly that M r’s sentimentalizing 
ide hit 1 pal of. one sho 1 read the plays And tt 
f oO t I in discern on every page the pressure 

of the money onomy behind the antics 


Lhe Delphic Language 


THE COMMERCI CLAUSE UNDER MARSHALL, 
TANEL) IND WAITE. By Felix Frankfurter. Univ 
sity of No Carolina Press. $1 

STUDY of | | y is a means to judicial f 

If idea 1 i st pp 1 away and or 
th irk | yf ft, the reasoned ¢ ncies 
fo b le d lent pt lents of the Th 

f Its of analy re tags: verbal compulsion str1 

Of va ind the livir law ha ns 
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invaded the domain. In only three cases did Mars} 
occasion to expound the doctrine of commerce, for « 
of public control were not yet insistent. The opinion 
by him are those of his court. If Marshall spoke, his | 
had to be conciliated; ‘Story had devotion to Mars! 
also vanity and views.” And in his speech Marshall 
“dormant” federal power 
means of subjecting state legislation to federal judicial 
Taney and Waite took a different view of the matter 
was unwilling “to open the door to judicial poli 


—exclusive in its domain 


wider than the Constitution obviously required.” 
tolerant of legislative freedom for the states” and w 
override a statute only if “in conflict with the law 
gress.’ Waite with a rare insight complained, ‘I 

the reasons as I wish I could’; but his outlook had 
for ‘‘any attempt to confine legislative powers by a nr 


formula.”” He sought to hold the court to 


1 
§ litig 


cy co 


it 
for he believed that questions of public poli 
handled within “the confined procedure of a lawsuit 
uncreative resources of judicial review.” 

It is, according to Frankfurter, style which makes t 
Humdrum, matter-of-fact, dry lawyer's English”’ is 1 
to carry a judge's reputation down the stream of 

The cathedral tones of Marshall and the severe 
Taney give long life to their utterances; the imp 
Waite’s cases alone saved him from oblivion. And 

style—which is really a tool of the craft packs into t 
of this book far more of un lerstanding than is to | 
ponderous tomes on the Constitution now emerging 


press. As Frankfurter quotes Maitland, “To lay we 
day before yesterday, in order that yesterday may 
today and today may not paralyze tomorrow.” H 
in the service of current perspective, making a 
the creative role of the Supreme Court” in givit 


to ‘the Delphic lang of the Constitution.”’ 





WALTON H. HAMI 


Medicine and Public Health 
AMERICAN MEDICINE: EXPERT TESTIMO> 
OF COURT. The American Foundation. Two 


$3.50 the set. 






T is no slight to the medical profession that the A 

Foundation has found it necessary to make a 
medical care as it stands today. The growth of | 
with their typical diseases, the advance of science, 
ing economic conditions have all had their eff 


yractice of medicine. The doctor cannot escape his 


Although the 

ir important t | sub! t} ned I wre 

are 1s as important to the public as to the medical pt 
le its survey through the eyes of the doctor. 7 


foundation fully appreciates that 


it has mac 
plete the picture, it would be well to fill the recogt 
by investigating medical care from the point of vi 
patient. The method of inquiry used was to send 
letter to some twenty thousand medical men of Ov 
years’ experience, distributed throughout the Unit 
and another letter to some five thousand young 
recently licensed. The enormous volume of material 
in the thousands of replies was then boiled down 

These replies show in no uncertain’ terms 
terest of the medical profession in the problem. But 


ysis and synthesis presented in these two volumes 


hardly have been worse. The task of summarizing 
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early beyond the powers of those engaged to do it 
ounding sentences are all too frequent. The final 
ions on state medicine, quoted in part, are typical 
poor quality of the summarization, yet at the same time 
“The 


quoted in this chapter are in general the concrete pro 


wealth of material tnat has been uncovered 
i 

of the writers interested in evolutionary extension 

present functioning of government in the field of 

and medical care. These views indicate a growing 
ition that this evolutionary process may b expected 
sively to continue, that permanent and continu- 

s cooperation between scientific medicine and the govern 
national, state, and local, must be achieved, perhaps 

a council of scientific medicine acting with public 
ties.”” 

Yet in spite of their defects, these two volumes repre 
real advance. Other medical men can turn to them and 
it the trend toward federal interest in national health 
n now a reality. The difficulties of medicine can be at- 
1 partly to the fact that it is becoming daily more a 

ind less an art. Modern medicine depends increasingly 


thorough work-up,” in the course of which blood, 


nd sputum are sent away for laboratory examination 

results returned to the doctor for his use. X-rays, 
ims, blood counts, hormone determinations, all done 
same patient, furnish as complete a picture as modern 
can draw of his condition at the time of examination 
in the private physician provide this service for even 
tients a day? He cannot. He is obliged, more and more, 
on laboratories. These are to be found only in the large 
ot population, and even in these communities there 
enough of them. Such are the physical facts which 
ving conscientious medical men to look to govern 


sistance and control, or to such experiments as group 


data should be handed over to some competent a 


to be digested and summarized. They could then bi 


n some 250 pages rather than 1,500, with corr 
improvement in coherence. The subject warrants a 
ise statement 


HUGH H. DARBY 


Gone with Anthony Adverse 


\O—VICTORIA. By V 


lan Cor ipany. $2.50 


i1ughan Wilkins. The M 


is picaresque novel does not head the new batch of 
llers it will be no fault of the author. Lodged in 
rian England and built around the rivalries within 
family, the novel has the “glory and excitement’ 
have become the trademark of the past. Its 600- ld 
swollen with passion, intrigue, and murder; and 

er is swept through a series of romantic es« upades as 
the career of the hero. Naturally enough, a point 

it when the 


is reached swoonings and seductions 


ip, yet reading soon becomes automatic as the events 
wel pass before one like some historical pageant, 
lovers and rogues, its full-bosomed Cinderellas and 
countesses, and its uniformed champions of chas 
honor. Nor are the close-ups of crime and perversion 
offensive, for Mr. Wilkins’s euphemisms keep the 
episodes well within the limits of respectability 
bility, in fact, as archaic as the story he tells. 
ottom, “And So 


Victoria” is a simpl and senti 


tale of the fortunes of Christopher Harnish, from hi 









tortured youth to his swashbuckling manhood. The child of 
an incestuous marriage, Christopher 1 natch up by one 
i t 


royal guardian after another in the course 


for power within the reigning bureaucracy. Not 


reaches maturity, however, does Christophers 
secret of his par ntage, and except for some boudoir predica 
ments in which he barely escapes seduction, the rest of the 
novel is given to Christopher's efforts to repudiate his an 


cestral taint. A number of duels fail to provide the necessary 


catharsis: he tours the world; he foils a plot to prevent the 
succession of Victoria to the throne; finally his frantic search 
for some act which will plunge him into an honorable exis 


tence ends in the arms of a renowned actress. Countless 


other people play their part in the novel, but they are hardly 
more than accomplices in the adventures of Christopher 
They do, however, provide an atmosphere of regal pomp 
and gossip, living in a kind of glass house where they cor 
stantly expose their most intimate activities to eact 


ler. 


and to the reac 

As though to insure the pace of the narrative, none of the 
characters is burdened with consciousness, and Christophe: 
is equipped with the mentality of a foreign legionnaire. In this 
“And So 


wood production as a historical drama, with perhaps very few 


respect Victoria” seems admirably suited for Holly 
changes, for even in its present form it has episod variety 
physical conflict, fireside idealism, and the the rapy of love. The 
novel combines the pageantry of history with the adventures 
of fiction. Unfortunately, there is a contradiction between 


its streamlined action and its Victorian sensibility; but that ts a 


} 


failing which the historians of Hollywood can easily over 


look WILLIAM PHILLIPS 


The Consumer and His Muney 

THE BACKWARD ART OF SPENDING MONEY. Ad 
OTHER LSSAYS By Wesley C. Mit 
Book Company. $3 


HE FIRST essay in this volume, The Backward Art of 

Spending Money, was written in 1912. the last, Eco 
nomics, 1904-1929, in 1931. The papers were prepared fi 
different occasions and at regular intervals. While many de 


with economic themes, the subject is, as often as not, ¢ 


¢ 


nomics itself, or the social sciences inclusively 


be a man and his ideas—-Veblen, Commons, or Bentham 


that 1s under discussion. The common denominator 1s the 
thought and point of view of an able, reflective, ind broadly 


interested mind, an agreeable, easy style, and a concern with 
economics which includes its history, its methods, its sy 
and its point of contact with social life generally 

One of 
timeliest, is the title ptece, The Backward Art of Spending 
Money. Although it has been part of the literature of con 


the earliest of these essays, and 


sumption for twenty-five years, it takes on new value in the 
contemporary discussions of consumers and their problen 
Most of the points currently presented as “discoveries” of 
the consumer's position (perhaps they are; there is a wi le 
difference between discovery and priority) are made somewhat 
more clearly and thoughtfully in this essay 

Dr. Mitchell clearly indicates that family organization for 
production and consumption ts divided 1n modern life and 


that the separation is through changes in carrying on pro 


y 
4 
duction rather than consumption. He considers the degree to 
which the dominance of women in spending 1s a factor 1n 
the backwardness of the art. He shows how scientific research 
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ON THE HUDSON 


* STARRING * 
REX INGRAM'S QUARTET 
SALOTTI—GUIT ARIST 
PEN AND MANN, well-known dance team 


TALKING PICTURES REFRESHMENTS 
3,000 SQUARE FEET OF DANCE FLOOR 


Popular _— Orchestra 


ecds to 


x CHILDREN OF SPAIN 


rk's Popular Excursion Steamer, Wilson Line 
S. S “Strate of Delaware’—Capacity 3,500 * 


TUESDAY EVENING — AUGUST 3RD 
Boat Leaves from Pier 1 N. R. 8 P. M. (Ft. of Battery Pl.) 
Auspices 
United Youth Committee to Aid - Peoples Organization of 

Spanish Democracy Society for Ethical Cul- 
181 Fourth Ave ture, 2 West 64th St 
Tel. MU 4-5301 Tel. SUsquehanna 7-5200 
TICKETS OBTAINABLE AT ABOVE PLACES, OR 
UNIVERSITY BOOKSHOP LEBLANG-GRAY’'S 


105 University Place 1482 Broadway 
WORKERS BOOKSHOP TYSONS AGENCY 
50 East 13th Street 1531 Broadway 


Subscription: $1.00 (per person) 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW! 

















COSTS ARE RISING 


BUT YOU STILL CAN GET 
The Nation and Reader's Digest for $6 


You need not look beyond your breakfast table to realize that a 
dollar doesn't buy as much food as it did twelve months ago. 
Nor does it buy as much printing! 


But so long as we possibly can afford it, we are determined 
to continue to offer you our most popular combination— 
The Nation and Re ade r's Digest—for only $6, just $2 less than 
ou pay for both magazines when you order them separately. 
You need no introduction to The Nation. By this time, we hope, 
it is a “must” for you 


Reader's Digest affords a delightful yet inexpensive way of 
keeping informed. Each issue reprints 35 articles so skillfully 
condensed they preserve the essence of the original without 
loss of thought, spirit, or style. In its monthly harvest of 136 
iges you find the very articles you would mark for reading 











f it were possi ble for you to check through all the current 
eriodicals 
hscriptions are for one vear, new or renewal, and they may 
mailed to separate addresses. You need send no money 
for ) davs. But do not delay too long before using the form 
below which we offer for your convenience 
he Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 
" Ad 
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When writing to advertisers please mention The 


Th e 


in physics and chemistry feeds production advan 
the arts of consumption await similar nourishn 
physiology and psychology. So with values. T] 
prompt and precise answers which the business man 
the market are not the replies for the housewife 

But to what is it that she seeks a reply? Is it n 
better comprehension of the scale of conventional vy 
vided ready made, or to deeper and more philosop! 
It is through the raising of this issue that a reading 
Backward Art of Spending Money would wholesom 
the ideas of many who assume that the cure for all 
problems will be found in grading, labeling, and } 
science (good as these are), or in less capitalistic a 
and salesmanship and more consumer cooperativ: 
more national planning, and 


tional income. 


different distribut 


The book is not avowedly presented as a mark ot 
tion, but to many it will appear to be something of 
ment suggesting the abilities, variety, and unity of i1 
Dr. Mitchell's mind LEVERETT § 


Johnny Johnson’s War Memoir 


MY WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES. By 
Bemelmans. The Viking Press. $2.50 


R. BEMELMANS, who came America { 

Tyrol expecting to shoot Indians and joined | 
instead, was sent during the World War to guard 

New York military camp. There he collected 

tances and adventures thriftily, studied the Ameri 
with a perspicacious if slightly impertinent eye, and 
his conclusions in a diary that reads like a catalog 
national portrait gallery with explanatory notes 
Carroli’s Alice. The brilliance of Mr. Bemelmans’s 
tions on American characters and characteristics is un 
He is a born raconteur, and, like an Old World Johar 
son, proclaims many truths in few words. He loses 1 
in understanding that more than geography separa 
many from the United States, that Americans resent : 
are skeptical of dignity, and clamor to learn any 
dance except the goose-step. Ever mindful of his o 
man training, he is courteous and wise enough to 
sarcasms under a naivete of statement that is m 
disarming. 

Yet there is a danger in Mr. Bemelmans’s brillia 
there is in that of a forward child or a hurried travel 
the reader gets the glare of bright colors out of his 
realizes that he has been looking at a deftly 
dimensional picture of a three-dimensional scene. A: 
are not as they seem. It is easy to be witty at the exp 
widow from Scranton with a new permanent way 
Bronx family quarreling among its mission oak, and 
profound by cultivating a superior attitude of underst 
The warmth of feeling the author infuses into a few 
pages about his uncle’s inn in the fatherland serves 
show up the cold scintillation of the rest of the book. ¥ 
one has allowed for surface charm and inaccurat 
sions, the diary still makes amusing reading and is b 


be informative to those interested in how Ameri 
to their foreign neighbors. Mr. Bemelmans has deco! 
text with illustrations that promise at first to have t! 
ness of Rousseau and the conciseness of Klee but 
close examination into just drawings by a talented ‘ 


amateur. TOM SQl 
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[E new Victor set of Beethoven’s Quartet, Opus 59, 
Jo. 2 (four records, $8), provides new evidence of the 
the playing of the Budapest String Quartet—in its 


of understanding, feeling, execution, its 


precision 
ition and beauty and balance of tone, its warmth and 
ind withal its unfailing purity and distinction of style 
ents the highest excellence in its province. On the 
nd, Victor’s album of songs sung by Flagstad (five rec- 
is, $7.50) reminds us that her present international career fol 
ws a career of twenty years in Osl6. Like her recital programs, 
m is overloaded with songs of the old local career 


Grieg, one by Alnaes. Worse are the two songs in Eng 
yril Scott’s “Lullaby” and Charles's “When I Have 


Sung My Songs’’—acquired for the new international career 
main are two songs of Beethoven: ‘Die Ehre Gottes 
Natur” and “Ich liebe dich.” And of course Flagstad 
who in the worst trash no less than in the exquisite 
be dich” commands wonder not only with the physical 
f her singing but with its musical quality—the unfail 
tude of the feeling for the phrase that manifests itself 
loring and placing of every tone. 
Matching the unusual conciseness, for Brahms, of his Third 
Sj ny is the unusual directness, for Bruno Walter, of his 
ormance with the Vienna Philharmonic, is the 
those now available (Victor: four records, $6.50) 
r a ringing quality and sharpness in the high register 


which 


olins, which can be reduced by use of non-metallic 
the recording is excellent 
Victor single records Stokowski nullifies Debussy’s pre 
fastidious sense for timbre, evident in the cool tone of 
yin ‘Clair de lune” (““Moonlight’’), with a lush orches- 
ingement and performance of the piece by the Phila- 
Orchestra ($1.50) ; Schnabel is heard in superb per- 
es of Beethoven’s Rondo, Opus 51, No. 1, and “Fur 
ssembled from odd sides of album sets ($2) ; in the 
from Bach’s Sonata in A minor and the Sarabande 
> Partita in B minor, both for violin unaccompanied, 
ware chiefly of difficulties of the medium being over- 
Menuhin ($2) ; if you like Heifetz’s playing you will 
1 Vivaldi’s Suite in A (recorded recently by Milstein 
ita) ($1.50); the B.B.C. Symphony, under Boult, 
with Walton's gay overture, “Portsmouth Point” 
($1); there is a little nervous tautness in brilliant perform- 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra of the 
g Dance of the Apprentices and the Entrance of the 
M ngers from Act 3 of “Die Meistersinger’’ ($1.50). 
ent records of the Benny Goodman Quartet (Victor) 
Vibraphone Blues’ and ‘Runnin’ Wild’ best; but I 
to wish the quartet were the trio once 
tonk Train Blues” (Victor), played on the piano by 
(Lux) Lewis, is unique; and the records of the Quintet 
Hot Club of France (Victor and Decca) offer phenom- 
tar-playing by Django Reinhardt. 
y Records, Inc., has issued spirited performances, by 
{anhattan Chorus and Mordecai Bauman under the direc- 
Elie Siegmeister, of several strike songs: ‘Sit Down,” 
“On the Picket Line,” ‘““We Shall Not Be 
M “Hold the Fort,”’ “Solidarity Forever.” 
B 


more. 


Vl 


Jones,” 


H. HAGGIN 

















WHITE MULE 


by WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


$? 50 

“Williams employs his ch 
with unwonted sensitiveness | pe irities of t Ar 
scene.” —Philip Rahv, The Nat 

“The action evokes so many of the sights 
life that we are stirred at every 1 t by remembrat 
Alfred Kazin, N. Y. Times Book Revieu 

“From a number of angles ‘White Mule’ terary news. It 
is a powerful and resonant novel.”—N. L. Rothman, Saturday 
Review. 

“Its excellence lies in the it t with wl 
and each character are visualized, and the honest 
they are set forth.’—Carl Van Doren, Boston H 
and books of poetry 


NOT ALONE LOST 


by ROBERT McALMON 


Here is McAlmon at his best-—an individual percept nd 
poetic idiom that set him apart from any other writer of his 
time. 

$2.00 


POEMS 1929-1936 
by DUDLEY FITTS 


“One of the few American masters of modert 


Archibald MacLeish 
2? 00 
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WAS IT A WRITERS’ CONGRESS? 
John Chamberlain says “NO!” 
..in the August Common Se e “Ll had a very 


good reason for not the Congress 


itt ling 
atrenain 


American Writers. | am a democrat and a radi 
cal but...” Don't miss this honest analys 
the issue that is splitting the ranks of Americar 
writers wide open. Order Now. 
Vids tens Sin & Meelis He Hema Gea OS ta 
New York 
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Individual screened sun porches, semi-pri- 

vate adjoining baths tn de luxe rooms of 

Rew main honse; comfortable bungalows. 

Tennis, handball, basketball, baseball, 

sand beach bathing, boattng, fishing, ete 
For further detalls, address 

TWIN PINES ON TROUT LAKE 


S. SAIDEL, LAKE GEORGRP, N. Y. 
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LOUIS FISCHER 


is the author of a new 10c booklet, “The War in Spain,” 
which is published by The Nation. Over 15,000 
were sold in advance of publication! In this booklet Mr. 
and 


copies 


Fischer authoritatively analyzes the social economic 
background of the war, discusses the progress of the fight- 
ing, predicts the outcome, and explains the international 
significance of the struggle. Every progressive should 


read it! To order send 10c to 


The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 
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Dramatic Incident is we have had shows some of them up Has it not occurred to him tl New Yor 


But it does no good to add to the num- _ tical and objective terms the ri 



































Dear Sirs: With the aid of ‘‘an agitated per Too many of Mr. Grobin’s “facts” can be protected in only or Certait 
voice,” a “sigh,” a “handkerchief,” a are phony, including the item that the sending in the armed forces of wie 
st of despair,” and a “back” that Bethlehem Steel Company contributes to balk, terrorize, and destroy Sis 
he “will never forget,” Mr. Grobin has to th support of ull Johnstown’s picket lines; in short, by br “~ 
— t very di tic incident out of churches.” I know of no church of which © strike? 1c 
his meeting with me in Johnstown. If | this is tru Then. on July 4. Mr. 1 
had anything to | hamed of I would WILLIAM K. ANDERSON preached a “‘strike sermon.” | Y 
behind the anonymity which he ha Johnstown, Pa., July 10 mon he demanded incorp . 
But he | made me out unions, he imputed all viol i 
] Baces re wna ’ > 3 } nN 
: by | O . l ; aed . Look at the Record steel strike to the unions and 
my profession, \ steel companies, he attempt 
frequently the victim of the man whe Dear Sit Mr. Anderson has seen fit suade his parishioners that ; ire 
finds this heap way to get a hand to identify himself as the minister to position to unionization had if 
from. left-win liences. To be s whom I referred in my article. That the ¢9 minor proportions, and he at 
pected as a i-Communist” by sor irticle did not mention his name or the “coercion” used bv labo: ) 
of ¢} nservativ lements of | denomination should be sufficient proof force workers into unions l 
yne’s own town. and then to | sed as that the aim was to expose not minor Mr. Anderson further v 
t horrible example of a kept preacher of — personalities but major forces of pressure “opportunities” the Wagt - 
tl Beth] ( | it i behind the steel strike in his city. This piven “racketeers to use labor tl 
' reply to his letter still maintains that own wicked purposes.” At 
if r first conversation I had a natu attitude. I am taking the time and The trated the argument with ne 
il reserve in the | ' of one who Nation's valuable space to reply to him fantastic story of the “bul St 
t } reporter of a is a syml ol and not as a person. Let eigner with two pistol toting b , 
tan ily I later told h us turn to the record: who owned a labor union’ ” 
| therefe noncommittal Mr. Anderson personally drafted the marily rubbed out all the hi 
wer when h ked 1 if ' were a_ resolution on June 21 asking Governor ers who demurred at paying h 
McConnell Methodist I had no need Earle to rescind martial law at Johns- of a dollar a week . 
to hide from y of my own men, as h town. He repeat d in that resolution the By the way, he was mistak 
implies, the fact that I am an admirer reactionary propaganda that the civil au- assured his parishioners that i 
of Bishop McConnell and agree in gen thorities must maintain the right to work unions have not lost anythir . ' 
eral with his point of view. They all equally with the right to strike. Who incorporated.”’ They are not , 
know it. as I also told him wanted the martial law rescinded? Was Maybe that’s one reason they | 
And the paper which I so excitedly it the strikers, with whose cause Mr. anything ily 
thrust’’ at him! Mr. Grobin did not Anderson told me he sympathized ? No All of the foregoing are pos a 
tate in The Nation that this was pr It was the Bethlehem Steel Company. Now, how about the negative a 
nted to him for tl purpose of sub Next, why did Bethlehem want martial sins of omission? Ten dav: ~ - 
jecting its contents to criticism after h law withdrawn? Because the order pro- strike broke out in Johnstown M see. 
had made what I thought would be val claiming martial law disbanded the vig derson wrote his notorious ré ’ 
ble observations in our community. Our lantes whose violence was serving to It was “justice” for his comn 



















only difference of opinion at the tim break tl trike, prevented the Johns was secking, he said. But for 
Wa whether a majority of the Bethl tow! pol e from te rrorizing pickets, and b fore, the mayor of Johnstows to 
hem workers were out on strike or not because, objectively, by keeping the steel police were inflicting outrage: 
at the time Governor Earle shut dows mills shut it was he Iping the union win — tice on members of Mr. Andet Milit: 
the mill. Subsequent developments hav the strike. Whose chestnuts, then, was munity. Why did he not writ ; 
justificd my opinion, not his Mr. Anderson pulling out of the fire ? tions about that? As typical of : rs 
I am a liberal, as Mr. Grobin rightly As a “liberal” he espoused the so of cases that can be cited, why ? 
ridged from the rmon he heard 1 illed right to work as being as sacred keep silent when Mayor Sh ‘ 
pr h. May | remind him of its text is the right to strike. Is it as a liberal tenced Thomas Meyers, a 
Pilat uth, What ts truth? And when that he echoed this subtle reactionary ninety days in jail or $100 
he had said this he went out.” Perhay propaganda of the vigilante citizens’ costs? His crime? He pick ‘ ) 
you n tell me why it is that there are committee of Johnstown? Is the right to from the ground to wipe sor ; 
ulways liberals who try to support tl work meant to protect workers honestly his shoes. The arresting officer, , ) 
iuse by exaggeration, intoleran ind opposed to a strike? Or ts it meant to  Tebelin, admitted Meyers = 
vnicism. when truth itself is a far bet protect strikebreakers and to serve as a with the rag, but said he thought M , 
ter instrument ? covet for back-to-work campaigns might have intended to throw tt ; : 
Phere are phony things in Johnstown which by physical terrorization and by one. Also why no resolutiot a 


is there are everywhere else (even in economic intimidation drive strikers into Mayor Shields gave the same 


news reporting), and a strug ‘le such deserting their fellows ? to Charles Dragovich, a striker, ! 





1937 


imittedly peacefully on a fence 
away from the picket line? Or 
Policeman Krise shot two strikers 
Mayor Shields cong atulated him 
fine marksmanship ? 
ALLEN 


July 18 


GROBIN 


». = & 


rtain Imaccuracies 
Sirs: As a resident of Johnstown 
nember of the middle class, I am 
d to protest against 
in Allen 


issue of 


certain in 
Grobin’s article in 
The Nation which 

t The author 
that “there is only 
which does 
bus Nn Ss ~ 


} 


ast seven Da 


NK in Johnstown 
Bethlehem’'s Actually 
nks in Johns 
United States Bank 
Bethlehem’s business. It 1s 


that 


ilthough the 
indle 
the Penn 


y untrue to say 


is the only department store at 
wn. There are actually three or 
one of which ts possibly even 
Trathi. 

serious is the accusation that the 


in the Penn 
em Steel Corporation contributes 
support of all Johnstown churches, 
wealthiest parishioners are steel 
ves. This is untrue. 1 have access 
of the 
Methodist churches. One of them 


financial reports two 


steel executives at all, and the 
to steel executives in the down 
Franklin Street Church are some 
ollar men. So far as I know there 
one steel executive in town who 
gularly to church, and there are 
ly none in the church of the min- 
One 


1 out of his church several years 


mentioned in your article. 
eclaring the minister was a “Bol- 
the United 
Bank dropped out this spring on 


grounds, 


and an officer in 


MRS. C. M. 
July 15 


HOOVER 
wn, Pa., 


Militance and Realism 

Sirs: 1 wish to express my ad- 
on for the consummate skill with 
your reviewer, Mr. Lore, has taken 
pportunity to misunderstand my 
yn fascism. To make me appear 
tly optimistic’ over the prospects 

workingman in fascist countries, 
tes a passage which I had marked 
irely theoretical “blueprint” —and 
t about my many references to the 
practice of depressing real wages 
ving immaterial benefits to labor in 
ge. Words to the effect that the 
party machines were organized 


Mr 
like sertuio! 


1 
1S pacan althon 


full chapte r to the thesis 


igh 


1ys tend to embroil itself 


onflicts. Indignantly 


isks how I can that 


under fascism, referring 


from a chapter entirely 


that freedom, as wu 


understand it, is, under fascism, a log 


1 


ical impossibility. Altogether he con 


“thir ys as the 


] 
overlooks th 


fronts me accusingly wi 
really are’ and 
my avowed purpose was not t 
conditions in Italy 
Ameri 


mentality of the fasci 


quaint the 
pul 11¢ 
rank and fil 
It is only natural 
Socialists like 
of Hitler seems 
by a force of 


that to Germa: 
idwig Lore the regim 
iposed 
darkness upon the “real 


a nightmare, in 


Germany in which and for which the; 


have spen better part of their live 
Hope that the future might revive th 
is what keey S 
going. But the people of other countries 


I 
have to up their 
th 


past most of the ext1l 


make minds whet] 
ey want, out of sympathy with th 
victims of fascism, to falsify the 
picture of its supporters. It is 
question of siding with or 
anti-fascists 


If Mr 


“the evident 


agains 


Lore asks how 
fact’’ that 
creature of capitalists afraid of work 


I can dispute 


the 


fascism 1s 


} 


ing-class action, I refer him to the 


latest issue of Foreign Affairs, in which 


one of Germany's foremost monopoly 
capitalists voices their distaste for the 
Hitler regime in uncertain 
Mr. tells that 


Germany and Italy is growing and not 


no terms. If 


Lore me Opposition in 
abating, I challenge him to name one 
responsible and disinterested newspaper 
correspondent who found in the last two 
years that the normal and never avoid 
able displeasure of particular groups at 
particular grievances has spread 
comprehensive and increasing sentiment 


into a 


against the fascist regimes as such. Or 
even that any one group’s resentment 
has grown vivid enough to create solidar 
ity with other sufferers; that Germany's 
fighting churchmen showed sympathy 
with disfranchised labor, or the exploit 


ed consumer with the scapegoat Jew 


Mr. Lore accuses me of not drawing a 


“militant’’ conclusion, like the one he 


quotes from Robert Brady's book. I plead 
guilty. But I should like to point out that 


even according to Marxist history books 


this country’s ‘wars of freedom against 


a tyrannical p¢ 


power” were instigated and 


of the most confused 


ocal COMPOsi1oens 
i 


] } 
dancer of note these last 


Doris Humphrey has been superbly 


In Various 


agancers 


gress 


+ 


to the social scen 
of her work; ; 
the line of the 
circumstance if not conv 


avoidably moved left. But a certain lack 


of clarity, a confusion that 1s primar 


a post-war hangover of impressionism 
< i 

pa” 

aaab 


symbolism, expressionism, has marl 


, I 
her work to the degree that it may ea 

develop in a direction completely con 
trary to 


Humphrey's “Theater Pi 


a futile, isolated, and ut 
tion. Nothing comes fron 
revolt. It lacks material 


buried in psychological 
sentimentalities 


When Mr 


: —— 
Graham s ideologi 


Love 


repres 

<- a 

ALLY WCii-i 
le” es anal 

icle’’ merely as a seri 

ments, changes of costun 

comp! 


he reve ils how 


| 


' 
to dancing 1s concernes 


exhibition to the exch 
his mention of social 
ind unconvincing sound 


| 


heroic closing call the rem 


for 
modern dance from “Sunday night cult 
ism,"" is he not aware of the WPA pro 


val I 


the dancer's intention. Miss 


f 





How Long Br 


‘ 


iNepro I 


songs ¢ 
Weidman's satiri 
1 
been playing to 
‘hoe 
night fort 


x ) 
- 2 ic 


I 
ive no reason to d 
th with Mr. Love on esthetic 

it if the “substance of the 
ynsidered ‘movement 
iot pantomime, not musik 


nent,” then the dance will 

r sorry, thin, and meaning 

lium for both artist and audience 
OWEN BURKI 


June 14 


Catalans Don’t Like 
Franco 

A few 
r ¢ litorial notes that “the 


done very little to he Ip the 


wecks ago you wrote 


Dear Sir } 
in one Of yo 
Catalans have 
Loyalists win the war.” The reverse being 
generally known, I dismissed the state- 
as a harmless remark. Now comes 
Madrid 
that 


among the 


nent 
a cable from 


62) 


tric nds 


Louis Fischer in 
(July 17 


“Franco has many 


page charging 


paratists 


I 
without a few 


Catalan s This I cannot pass 


| 


words of dissent, for, 


if not corrected, it is likely to produce 
1¢ confusion in your readers’ mind 
The “unified” Spain proclaimed by 
"$ parated”’ Catalonia are 
North South 


upart as the 
Franco being the 


Franco and a 
and 
thermore, 


nt of everything which its re 


SCHOOL CAMP 





LAKEWOOD 
MODERN SCHOOL CAMP 


CARMEL, NEW YORK 

boys a i from four to fourteen years 
6 keynote of happiness is tn creative 

leveloping resp 


od x ) 


a rola environment 
ity amd mracseahiy 
For reservations and further information write 
JAS. H. DICK 











WwANTI 


fron *, partly 


if com 
$350 


sum 
Ten miles from 
Vermont 


Suitable for 


H iwkins, Putney, 


R R 
LIMES-LEMONS FOR SALE 


Seedless Limes delivered prepaid $8.00 bushel, 
$4.25 half bushel, $2.25, 1/5 bushel. Lemnos, 
$6.75 bushel, $3.75 half bushel. Oranges 
$4.00 bushel. A. H. Burket, Sebring, Fla 


t whether it would be pos- 
ingle sane Catalan willing 

traitor his friend. 
'OAN DEL PLA 


York 


' 
iINCW 


Claim Sustained 

Dear Sirs: The Nation for June 26, 
1937, describes Richard L. Neuberger 
as ‘‘a Seattle journalist.”” Now, California 
itself 
Lake, which is located in Oregon, as 


attempts to arrogate te Crater 
well as Mount Hood, but is usually re 
buffed in its efforts by the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Everyone in this part of the country 
knows that Mr. Neuberger was born, 
raised, and cut his eyeteeth in Portland, 
Oregon, and that he still makes Portland 
his headquarters. We demand that you 
relocate Mr. Neuberger in Portland— 
though the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, which usually concerns itself with 
such geographic inaccuracies, would in 
this case probably be very glad to lose 
Mr. Neuberger to Seattle. 

ARTHUR A. TARLOW 
VO 
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